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Notes on Books. 


Hotes, 
SPENCEANA, 
POPE'S LETTERS. 


[The following account of the circumstances attending 
the first publication of Pope’s Letters is in a handwriting 
so cl sely resembiing Pope's, that one is almost inclined 
to believe it was given by him to Spence, among whose 
MSS. in our possession it is now preserved. Its appear- 
ance at the present moment, when all are looking anx- 
iously for the first volume of Mr. Murray’s long promised 
edition of Pope's Works, will probably be admitted to be 
well timed. } 

On* Curl’s printing the Letters of M* 
Pope & M*' Cromwell (which M™ Thomas, 
long before, had got from M* Cromwell; &, in 
her necessity, sold em to Curl:)* M" Popef re- 
cal'd as many of his Letters as he cou'd from his 
friends; & as there was a great many things in 


1727 


them he was unwilling to lose, he had several of 


them copied over in two books: part at his own 
House in the Country, & part at L* Oxfords in 
Town. Some of the Original Letters too were 
preserv'd in the same Books. + 

On{ the publishing M' Wycherley’s Posthumous 
Works, wherein some things were misrepresented : 
M' Pope printed some Letters from his Collection, 
in justice to that Gentleman’s memory. These 
Curl look’d on immediately as his own: & so ad- 





* Narrative, p. 1—8. + Ib. p. 9. t Ib. p. 10. 


Early 
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vertisd A New Edition of the Letters he had be- 
fore got from M"™ Thomas; with Additions: § 
with a promise of Encouragement to any body that 
s” send him more in.* 
Beside this, Curl talk’d of publishing M' Pope’s 
Oct. 11, Life:*+ & in —33, Receiv'd a Letter from 
‘ a Pp rson whi subserib’d himself ¢ I. ; pro- 
mising him some lights as to the Life of M' Pope; 
& soon after another from the same, ofler- 
ing him a large Collection of M Pope's 
Letters, previous to 27 ; with the copy of an Ad- 
vertisement of ‘em, to be publisht in the News 
Papers, if he pleasd.t 
Mar.22, Above a Year after,{ Curl wrote to M 
73. Pope, under a pretence of Civility, to let 
him know that several of his Letters &c 
offer’d to him to be publisht; & to propose a 


. i - 
Daily Post fViendly enterview. M' Pope answer'd 
Boy. it 


were 


in an Advertisement, in which he de- 
clar’d he would have nothing to do with the said 
Curl: and Curl imediately declar’d in another 
Advertisement, that he wou'd instantly print 
the Collection.} 
P. T. upon finding by M* Pope’s Advertisement, 
that Curl had been dealing with him, seems to have 
put his Collection into other hands; & writes § an 
angry Letter to Curl for having enter'd 
upon a Treaty with Master Pop By 
means or other Curl soften’d him again; for 
n.or before in another letter, not long after, P. T. 
Apr.22. offers to let him have the Books, tho’ 
already printed, at such a price; & talks of MSS 
Letters enough still by him, to make another 5° 
volume.§ They seem to quarrel a good deal 
dor. 9, 2Dout the Articles of Agreement. ||P. T. 
—_— put off a Meeting that was appointed 
between them, for fear of being surpriz’d by M' 
Pope. Curl, after scolding a good deal in 
his answer, still offers a meeting, if they 
will be upon fair open Dealing: & this at 
last actually produc’d a meeting between him, & 
P. Ts Agent, R. Smith the Clergyman: for soon 
after there is a Letter of Curl’s to the Rev? M' 
Mays. * * * on this affair; & another to T. P. in 
' which he speaks of having seen his friend 
Apr. the Clergyman, the Wednesday before. In 
this Letter he mentions his having receiv’d some 
Letters from another Correspondent, E. P., which 
he shall print too as vouchers in M" Pope's life. | 
Upon this§] Curl thought all safe; & so pub- 
Daily P. Bor, Dlish’d an Advertisement of M* Pope’s 
Mayl2." Literary Correspondence for Thirty 
Years, from 1704 to 1734. In this he mentioned 
several Lords, as wrote to by M' Pope; at the 
same time that he promises the Respective Answers 


Apr 


some 


Apr. 29 


* Narrative, p. 10. + P. 16—19. t P. 11—14. 
§ P. 20,21. This Letter the first P. T. wrote to Curl 
for above a Year, from p. ‘ 25 
Cooper’s Narrative, p. 2: 
q Ib. p. 26—32. 
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of each Corresponde nt. That very day L* Islay 
took notice of it in the House of Lords, as a Breach 
of Privilege. Curl was orderd to attend the House. 
On his doing it, & the Book being produc’d, it 
appear'd that there were not any Letters 
from the Lords mention’d in his Advertise- 

ment; & so he was dismis’d.* 

Whilst this was transacting,t Curl (who was 
very busy with sev' of the L ords on this occasion) 
shew'd some of them a Letter he had receiv'’d 
from P. T. instructing him how to behave. P. T. 
says in it, that he is not a Man of Quality, (as he 
imagines ;) but one{ conversant with such: & 
that, in partic ular, he was concern’d with a Noble 
Friend of M* Pope's, in preparing Wycherly’s 
Letters for the Press. He speaks of the Collec- 
tion by him, yet unprinted, as much more consider- 
able than all'the rest: & promises Curl that he shall 
have them too, if he conceals him every way in 
this affair.f 

Curl’s shewing this Letter soon came to P. T* 
knowledge; & it seems that he, or his Agent 
Smith, had wrote or talk’d very severely to Curl 
upon it.§ Curl, in his Answer, is in an 
open quarrel with them : he even threatens 
‘em to discover all their Correspondence upon 
Oath to the Lord Chancellor: & subscribes him- 
eelf, their abus’d H. Servant. Soon after, he 

‘ally went so far as to publish a New Advertise- 

D. Advertr, Ment of M" Pope’s Literary Corre- 

May2!. spondence, with a Supplement of the 
Initial Correspondence of P. T. E. P. R.S. Xe. 
This was answer’d two days after by another 

_ Advertisement shewing how E. Curl had 
‘ cheated P. P. & R.S. in this affair: De- 
laring, that Curl had no right in the Copy: & 
that since Curl threaten'd to publish their Letters 
him, they wou'd print his Letters to them; 
which wou'd expose his Character to all the world. 
Accordingly they sent in the several Letters to 
Cooper, from which this Narrative of his is chiefly 
composed. § 

N.B. M' Pope printed an Advertisement, on 
their first publishing his Literary Corr espondence ; 
with an offer of 20 G*, to P. T. 
either of them will come in & discover the whole 
affair to him: & double that Sum, if they did it 
by the direction of any body, and wou'd discover 
who it was directed them. In this Advertisement, 
M' Pope says some of these Letters must have 
been procur'd from his own Library, or that of a 
Noble Lord. That they have publish’ i some for 
his, that are not so; & have interpolated those 
which are. Ina P.S. to the Narrative ‘tis added, 
That the Original Letters are still in the Books 
from whence they were copy’d; & That there are 
so many Omissions & Interpolations in the printed 


May l4. 


May 16. 


t P. 29, 30. 
§ P. 32—36. 


* Cooper’s Narrative, p. 26—32. 
+ 
+ See p- 


19, insign’. 





! 
Letters, that ‘tis impossible for M' P. to 


or, R. Smith, if 





own 


them in the condition they appear. 


EMENDATIONS OF GREEK DRAMATISTS. 


Eubulus, ap. Athen., xiii. P. 559. B.: — 


* Kaxds 
Kaxas arodnd doris yur aiKka Sevrepov 
“Eynue, Tov yap TpwTov OVK épw KaKws, 


‘O per yap hw amrecpos, olmat, TOU Kaxov, 
‘O & olov hv yur kaxdy remecopévos. 

In 1. 1., «axds should be omitted with one MS., 
and the Editio Princeps. v. 5. Porson reads ze- 
muouévos, and the conjecture has been received by 
Dindorf in his edition of Atheneus, and by Meineke, 
Fragm. Com. Gr., vol. iii. p. 260. The reading 
of the MSS. is however correct, and ought to be 
retained. Eubulus means to say, that the man 
who has been married has been convinced by ex- 
perience (not that he has simply heard) what an 
evil a wife is. 

Alexis, ib. p. 561. A., after enumerating the 
contradictions of love, concludes thuss — 

“ Kai rovr’ ey, wa Thy 'AOnvav cai Beois, 
Ovx old" bre €ariv, GAA’ bums Exer ye Te 
Torovror > “yyvs r erp Tov ovouaros. 

For rod évéuaros, the reading of the MSS., Din- 
dorf corrects toivéuaros. What the sense requires, 
however, is not “the word,” but “the idea.” 
Read, therefore, tod vojuaros, which completes the 
verse. The conjecture of Dobree, mov Tov 
mpdyuaros, recedes farther from the manuscript 
reading. 

In p. 587. D., a verse of Menander 
containing the names of four hetzre : 


€iue 


is cited, 


“ Xpucida, Kopwynr, "Avrixvpay, "loyada.” 

According to an explanation previously given, 
p- 586. F., Anticyra was a nickname derived from 
hellebore. One of the towns, Anticyra, was there- 
fore the origin of the name. In later times the 
penult was short: see Horat. Sat. ii. 3. 83. 166., 
Art. Poet. 300.; but the earlier forms were 
*Avricuppa or ‘Avrixippa, as the name should be 
written in Menander. 

In the words of Syrianus quoted by Meineke, 
Frag. Com. Gr. vol. iv. p. 617. read és ‘wards yy’ 4 
mwap0evray, i. @. &s, as, veluti. 

Eurip. Antiop. Frag. 20. is cited in Aristot. 
Problem. xviii. 6., where the verses are confounded 
with the text, and rvyxdvy, the reading of the 
manuscripts, is incorrectly altered by Bekker. 
See Rhet. 1.11. p. 1371, Bekker. 

The following are remarks upon the collection 
of fragments of Sophocles, in the new edition of 
that poet by Prof. Dindorf, lately published at 
Oxford University Press (ed. 3, 1860) : — 

vi te Aawépoa, vi tov Evpwray rpirov.— Frag. 339. 


Strabo derives the name Aarépca from the La- 


| conian town Aas; but if this derivation was cor- 
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rect, the first syllable would be long. Lycophron, 
v. 511., calls the Dioscuri Aawépoiw; in v. 1369, 
he speaks of a Zeds Aamwépowws, on which passage 
Tzetzes says that Aarépoa is a Demus of Attica, 
where there is a temple of Jupiter Agamemnon. 
Stephanus of Byzantium states that Aarépea, in 
the feminine gender, is a mountain of Laconia, so 
named from the Dioscuri. The explanations of 
this word, as an epithet of the Dioscuri, seem to be 
merely conjectural. 

Fragm. 548. 17 wavroudppy Grid, Dindorf re- 
fers to isch. Prom. 210.; but Themis is men- 
tioned in this passage, not Thetis. The metamor- 
phoses of Thetis are explained by Pind. Nem. iv. 
62.; Apollod. iii. 13. 5.; Paus. v. 18. 5. 

Fragm. 599. ’Axeoraios is restored by Dindorf 
for "Axeccaios. Compare Steph. Byz. 'Axéorn, 1é- 
As ZieeAlas, kal “Ayeora, mapa tov “Akéorny, where, 
for “Ayeora, read Atyeora, with Meineke, or “Eyeora 
with Holsdein and Berkeley. Concerning Acestes, 
as the eponymous king of Egesta or Segesta, see 
Heyne, Eze. i. ad ZEn. v. 

Fragm. 655. olBov te wradady xirov. Dindorf 
now expunges re; but his own note in Poete 
Scenici, Pref. p. xxix. ed. 1830, showing that it 
ought to be retained, appears to be right. 

Fragm. 731. Read xouxacra Aowophuera. The 
word couracrds does not indeed occur; but the 
forms kéuracua, KouTtacuds, Kouracrhs, and Koura- 
omixds are used. 

Fragm. 896. The form xéxova is from xaive. 

The anecdote concerning the Ajax of Augustus 
in p. 208., shows that in the Augustan age writ- 
ing was obliterated with a spunge. G, C. Lewis. 





EAST ANGLIAN WORDS. 


Will any of your readers give me a probable 
derivation of “ Dutfin, the bridle in cart-har- 
ness,” as explained by Moor and Forby, but 
without any etym., by either. Gast or Ghast-cow, 
a cow not in calf when she should be, as also in- 
terpreted by them ; Forby only proposing “ A.-S. 
Gast, Spiritus :” and Moor, quoting “Gast-ware,” 
and “ Gast-beast and Heifer,” from two Suffolk 
inventories of the seventeenth century. 

And, lastly, a word that Moor only notes, spells, 
and explains: “ Futnon, now and then; ‘ every 
Futnon.’ Ray calls it a Sussex word, ‘ Fet’n anon.’ 
It may be derived from future and anon, after and 
soon ; ‘Every foot anon, every now and then. 
Cullum’s Hawstead.” So far Moor. I never 
heard the word “from the fountain,” but only as 
reported by a clergyman, whom a poor sick woman 
had been telling of her “getting a little sleep every 
Sutinon.” So he pronounced it. 

Having asked for information about these words, 
will you take it about two others which have “suf- 
fer'd a sea-change” along these coasts, and are 














not recorded in our local Glossaries ? (I think, in- 
deed, most provincial glossarists have kept mainly 
inland, neglecting the sea-board, where some “an- 
cient and fish-like” phraseology still subsists.) 

Spoon-drift, spray. A sailor, telling me of the 
gale on last 3rd October, said, that though it was 
a cloudless mid-day, the spoon-drift flew so thick 
over the vessel as to “ cut the sun right into little 
stars.” I was wondering at the word (which I 
have since found is pretty generally used), till I 
remembered old Dryden's “ barbarous” line (he 
owes much of his vigour to the vigorous slang he 
caught up): — 

“ When Virtue spooms before a prosperous gale, 
My heaving wishes help to fill the sail.” 

The word in this its first stage of alteration I 
find quoted in Richardson from Brooke and Beau- 
mont and Fletcher. It then naturally got to spoor 
among the sailors, I suppose; and Halliwell quotes 
from a Sea Dictionary of 1708, —“ To spoon— or 
spooning —is putting a ship right before the wind 
and the sea,” without any sail, it says, unless fore- 
sail, as being generally done in a storm, when 
Dryden's good wishes would scarce have helped 
the good ship Virtue. 

Surely this “ barbarous” spoom is a word we 
may be glad to recover under Dryden’s sanction : 
how spoilt if properly spelt! 

I cannot say so much for my second word, 
which, however, I consider the “ prize enigma” 
of lucky discovery, and worth recording to show 
what changes a word may go through and come 
to. A young sailor was telling me how, one blow- 
ing night at sea, they had Composites on the mast- 
heads. I was beginning to wonder at “ Price’s 
Patent” in such a place at such a time, when an 
older hand corrected us. “Composants he mean, 
Sir ;” the meteors that are well known to light 
on vessels at such seasons. But, then, why com- 
posants ? I then remembered Dampier’s telling 
of a “corpus sant” appearing on Ais masthead, 
“a Spanish or Portuguese corruption of corpus 
sanctum,” he says, and considered by them, as also 
by those then with him, as a good sign (when 
seen aloft, at least), so much so that “I have 
been told that when they see them they presently 
go to prayer, and bless themselves for the happy 
sight.” When seen on deck the Englishmen 
thought it a bad omen. “I have heard some 
ignorant seamen discoursing how they have seen 
them creep or (as they say) travel about in the 
scuppers, telling many dismal stories that hap- 
pen'd at such times,” &c. 2 

Query, Why will no one reprint the whole, or a 
good abstract, of Dampier’s fine Voyages ?—and 
(now one is about it) all Dryden’s Prefaces, which 
Johnson notices as things sui generis quite ? 

PARATHINA. 
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ESTS FOR PRECEDENCE. 
CANTERBURY AND 


EARLY CONT 
ARCHIEPISCOPAL PRELATES OF 


YORK, 


THE 


Questions of precedence, at first view, appear to 
many an idle subject for discussion, and a matter 
of indifference. From the earliest periods, how- 
ever, of English history, few subjects have at 
times excited more angry feeling, and engendered 
more discontent amongst persons of all ranks, both 
of the clergy and laity, between dignitaries spiri- 
tual and temporal. 

Selden * says that the 


ancientest question he 


emembered concerning precedence judicially 
raised between temporal dignities since the time 
of the Roman Empire (between ecclesiastical the 


questions are as ancient as between Rome and 
any other of the old patriarchats) is, that in a 
Parliame nt at Nantes, held in 1087, under Alan, 
Duke of Bretagne, where the priority of place 
was questioned between the Seigneur d’ Ancenis 
and the Seigneur du Pont. 

Selden then refers to a case in a provincial 
synod, held at London, in the reign of William L, 
Lanfranc f being then Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and president of it, touching the place and prece- 
dence of the Archbishops and Bishops of England, 


and observes — 















“that in truth of th ions that concern precedence, 
the most are upon questions which have arisen between 
ecclesiastical persons; but there is scarce any of these 
decisions but give good light by way of authority or 
reason to some questions that arise also between tempo- 
ral dig y cases s wherein some of our sub- 


nities; espec 
ordinate temporal titles hi ive part in the controversie. 

“In the disputati s Canon Law 
was much used, but of the 
Imperial Civil Laws. 





n of such qu stions the 
rare ly without intermixture 


The case here I 
dispute for precedence between the 


ferred to by Selden was the 
two archie- 


piscopal pr elatee, Canterbury and York (but which 
does not appear t have concerned the bishops), 
resp cting whi ch t h following account is given by 
Fuller in his Church History :{ — 


In the 22nd year of the reign of King Henry 
I., 1176, the Archbishop of York §, claimed pre- 
cedence over the Archbishop of Canterbury ||, and 
at a synod he ld at Westmins oe in that year, the 
Pop 3] eg » bei ing present, Richard, Are hbishop 
of C anterbu y, sitting s on his right hand, as in his 
proper place, when in springs Roger of York 4, 

* Title of Honour, ed. 
+ Lanfranc w 


1692, p- 754 


is archbishop, anno 1070 to 1089. 


t Church History of Britain, fol., Book ut. pp. 88, 89. 
Lond. non 

§ Rto ger of Bishopsbridge, consecrated 1154, died 1181. 

R - ird, Prior of Dove r, elected 1173, died 1184, 

© This ind cent scene is described in Fasti Ecclesia 
Anglicane, 8vo, 1854, vol. iii. p. 100., edit. Hardy, who 
places the ount, on thea uthori ty of a MS. referred to, 
in the year 1172, when the king came to London with the 
Pope's legate Hugh —“cum domino Hugone Pape le- 

to.” | t urs, was severely used: “a clericis 








and finding Cantérbury seated, sits down upon 
Canterbury’s lap; and hence began the contro- 
versy for precedency between the two sees. 

For the Archbishop of York’s pretensions it was 
argued — 

lst. When Gregory the Great* made York and 
Canterbury Archiepiscopal Sees, he aflixed prece- 
dency to neither, but that the archbishops should 
take place according to the seniority of their con- 
secration. 

At length Lanfranc usurped the.seniority over 
the See of York. 

2nd. The Archbishop of York contended that 
before the time of Gregory, 
an archbishop, whilst Pagan Canterbury was never 
dreamt of for that purpose. Lucius 7, the first 
Christian King of Britain, founding a catinedral 
therein, and placing Samson in the same, who was 
succeeded by others in the same. 

3rd. If the extent of jurisdic tion be measured, 
Y ork, though the lesser in England, is the larger 
in Britain, and which 7 the time had the entire 
Kingdom of Scotland subject thereto; b 
which, if the three bishoprics (viz. Worcester, 
Lichfield, Lincoln), formerly injuriously taken 
from York were restored to it, it would vie Eng- 
lish latitude with Canterbury itself. 

For Canterbury it was argued — 

Ist. No Catholic would deny that the Pope is 
the fountain of spiritual honour, to place and dis- 
place at pleasure. He first gave the primacy to 
Canterbury. The proper place for Canterbury in 
a General Council was next the Bishop of St. 
Ruffinus. Anselm and his successors were ad- 
—— Jy Pope Urban to sit at the Pope's right 
foot, Alterius Orbis Papa.” 

ond. ” The English kings have allowed the prio- 


esides 





et laicis turpiter dejectus et cum baculis et pugnis ad 
terram”.... “tandem resurgens cum capa sua turpiter 

discissa, regis prostratus vestigiis, in Cantuariensem Ar- 
hiepiscopum calumpniam intulit mendosam.” 

- Gonna ry the Great, born circa 544, Pope 590. His 
contest for ecclesiastical superiority with John, Patriarch 
of Constantinople, laid the foundation of the schism be- 
tween the Greek and Latin Churches, which has lasted to 
the present time. 

+ Lucius, a supposed King in part of Britain 
somewhat later than the middle of the second century, is 
said to be the first of any King in Europe that received 
the Christian Faith. By many historical writers this 
“ Great Luminary,” as the Welsh termed him, is mysti- 
fied by the confused and contradictory accounts given of 


some 


him. That he was a King and a Christian, however, is 
established by the preponderating evidence of ancient 
writers. At what time, and in what part of Britain, did 


this Lucius flourish? asks Mr. Thackeray; and whereto 
may be added, where was the cathedral founded? That 
writer has discussed this point, and the various contend- 


ing authorities, in his Researches into the Ecclesiastical 
and Political re of Great Britain under the Roman 
Emperors, vol. i. pp. 131—148. 


+ 


ft Anselm, Abbot of Bec, in Normandy, appointed 
1093, died 1109, 


York was the See of 












oe 
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rity to Canterbury: for a duarchie in the church, 
viz. (two archbishops in equal power) being in- 
consistent with a monarchy in the State, they 
have ever countenanced the superiority of Can- 
terbury, that the Church government might be 
uniform with the Commonwealth. 

3rd. Custom hath been accounted a king in all 
places, which, time out of mind, hath decided the 
superiority to Canterbury. 

The controversy lasted many years, which was 
first visibly begun between Lanfranc of Canter- 
bury and Thomas* of York, in the reign of the 
Conqueror, continued betwixt William Tf of Can- 
terbury and Thurston ¢ of York in the reign of 
King Henry I., increased between Theobald § of 
Canterbury and William |] of York, at the corona- 
tion of King Henry IIL., and now revived between 
Richard of Canterbury and Roger** of York, 
with more than ordinary animosity. 

Here the Pope interposed, and to end old divi- 
ions, made a new distinction — Primate of all Eng- 
land, and Primate of England, giving the former 
to Canterbury, and the latter to York.tf 

“ The last flash of the flame,” says Fuller, “ was 
in the reign of King Edward I., when William 
Wickham {t, Archbishop of York, at a council at 
Lambeth for Reformation, would needs have his 


Thomas, a Canon of Bayeux, appointed 4 Will. L, 
23 May, 1070; died in 1100 at Ripon. 

+ William de Curbellio, Prior and Canon of St. Osyth, 
elected 1123, died 1136. 

+t Thurston, a Canon of St. Paul’s, elected 1114, re- 
signed 21 Jan. 1139; died, 5 Feb. 1135. 

§ Theobald, Abbot of Bec, in Normandy, elected 1138, 
consecrated 1139; ob. 1161. 

|| William of York. This should be Roger of York. 

§ Richard of Canterbury, a Prior of Dover, elected 19 
Hen. II. 1173; ob, 1184. 

** Roger of Bishopsbrid 
above mentioned, 

+t Bishop Godwin (De Presulibus Ang. 665) remarks 
that before the Conquest, by a Constitution of Pope Gre- 
gory, the two archbishops were equal in dignity, and in 
the number of bishops subject to their authority: that 
William the Conqueror gave precedence and superiority 
to Canterbury; but Thomas, Archbishop of York, was 
unwilling to acknowledge his inferiority to Lanfranc, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and appealed to the Pope, who 
referred the matter to the king and the barons; and ata 
council held at Windsor Castle, they decided in favour of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

This decision, however, did not satisfy the Archbishops 
of York, for the contest was renewed at subsequent periods 
with considerable pertinacity. 

Vaughan in his Revolutions of English History, vol. i. 
p. 356., says King John, in the 6th year of his reign, 
with the advice of the assembled prelates and barons, 
put an end to the controversy which had grown up be- 
tween the Archbishops of York and Canterbury for pre- 

1 The decision was in favour of Canterbury. 





se, Archdeacon of Canterbury 


5 





cedence, 

tt William Wickwane (not Wickham), Chancellor of 
York, elected 22 June, 1279, consecrated 17 Sept., resigned 
shortly before his death, and retired into France, where 
he died, 27 Aug. 1285, at Pontiniac. 


cross carried before him, which John Peckham *, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, would in no case per- 
mit to be done in his province.” f G. 





DICTIONARY OF ANONYMOUS WRITERS. 

The importance of such an addition to our 
literature, as a “Dictionary of English Anony- 
mous and Pseudonymous Works,” has been ureed 
by several writers in the pages of *“N. & Q.” By 
no one, however, has the subject been brought 
forward with so much earnestness, or affording 
stronger hopes for its being undertaken and car- 
ried out, than by Mr. Halkett, Librarian to the 
Faculty of Advocates, Edinburgh. ‘That gentle- 
man has stated his views so ably and explicitly, 
that I cannot do better than quote a portion of 
his own words from his communication to “N, & 
Q.” (2™ 8. i. 130.) :— 

“In these circumstances, should no one better quali- 
fied than myself undertake the task,-I feel strongly dis- 
posed to continue the researches in which I have been 
engaged, and to arrange the results with a view to pub- 
lication. But though willing, I am by no means anxious 
that the duty should devolve upon myself. My object in 
making the present announcement is simply to hasten, if 

can, the completion of a work which is confessedly a 
great desideratum. On the one hand I shall be glad to 
afford to anyone better prepared than I am, all the as- 
sistance in my power; and on the other, should the 
undertaking be left in my hands, I shall look with con- 
fidence for the advice and co-operation of all who take an 
interest in it.” 

I would now ask, is Mr. Hatxerrt still willing 
to undertake the task of superintending such a 
work, should he find his claims for assistance gene- 
rally responded to, which it cannot be doubted, 
would be the case? All who have the pleasure of 
knowing Mr. Hatxetr will admit, that with his 
extensive acquirements and experience, the work 
could not be committed to better hands. As an 
instalment, and for the encouragement of others, 
I am prepared to place at his disposal a list of 
titles already tolerably extensive, which I would 
willingly endeavour to augment. The French 
have long had their Barbier; the Italians have 
now their Dizionario di opere Anonime e Pseudo- 
nime di Scrittori Italiani, etc., di G. M. (Milano, 
1858-59, 3 vols. 8vo.); and it is full time that 
English literature should be similarly represented. 

J.D. Hare. 


King’s Inns Library, Dublin. 





* John Peckham, elected 7 Edw. I., 1279; ob. 8 Dec. 
1292. 

+ Fuller, deprecating these contests between such high 
authorities, and the miseries resulting therefrom, refers 
to the contest just before the Saviour’s death (Luke, ch. 
xxii. ver. 24.), * Quis esset major?” which of them shall 
be the greater? when the question should have been 
« Quis esset meestior?” not who should be the highest, 
but who should be the heaviest for their departing Mas- 
ter. 
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BARONIES BY TENURE. 

A few words on the much-agitated question of 
baronies by tenure, offered, with all diflidence, by 
one who is no lawyer, but a lover of truth and 
justice, will not, it is hoped, be deemed presumptu- 
ous or ill-timed, now that the period is rapidly 
approaching when the case which has been argued 
before the House of Lords in more than one Ses- 
sion of Parliament will be again opened. 

The learned pleadings hitherto advanced have 
been occupied chiefly (as far as we can gather 
from newspaper reports) not with the question, 
“ Do baronies by tenure still exist?” but, in 
proving that they did formerly exist, and that the 
case before the Court is one of them, and in ex- 
amining the arguments and evidence used in 
similar cases on which the House have formerly 
adjudicated. Thus the Court has been insensibly 
diverted from discussing the only question really 
at issue, — “* Do such baronies now exist ?” 

Surely this question lies in a nutshell — and, 
with the Act of 12 Car. II. c, 24. before us, may be 
readily disposed of. That Act declares, inter alia, 
that “all fines for alienation, tenures by homage, 
knight-service, &c. — and all tenures of the king 
in capite be likewise taken away.” 

Tenures “ per Baroniam,” to all intents and 


purposes, were strict feuds, and essentially tenures | 


in capite by knight-service of the highest kind, 
and proportionably burthened ; as such, they were 
for ever swept away by this Act, whose sole object 
was to relieve the subject from the burthens of 
feudal tenure, and, with the tenure, “ the dignity” 
itself must necessarily have gone, but for the 
saving clause of the Act, that nothing therein 
“ shall infringe or hurt any title of honour, feudal 
or other, by which any person had, or might have, 
a right to sit in the Lords House of Parliament, 
as to his or their title of honour, or sitting in Par- 
liament, and the privilege belonging to them as 
Peers.” 

The dignity, then, was preserved, but the 
tenure by which it was held was for ever abolished. 
It was put exactly on a par with manors and 
lands held, like it, by knight-service. In the 
words of the Act, “ all sorts of tenures held of 
the king, or others, shall be turned into free 
and common socage.” Thus, the manors and 
lands remained with their owners, but were no 
longer held by the tenure of knight-service. In 
like manner, the dignity of the barony remained, 
but the tenure by which it was held was changed ; 
and, if the term may be so applied to a personal 
dignity, it was, thereafter, to be held in free and 
common socage,—to be, in fact, like other digni- 


ties of the peerage, descendible therefore to the | 


legitimate heir, without interference or claim of 
the crown. 

If this view be correct, all arguments founded 
on precedent, prior to 12 Car. II. are irrelevant. 





| Tenures “ per Baroniam" were either swept 
away by that Act, as tenures by knight-service, 
or they remain a feudal tenure untouched by it. 
If they do so remain, does it not follow as a 
| necessary consequence, that their incidents also 
remain? If so, the “caput Baroniz,” the castle 
and manors by which the dignity was held, and 
all the domains, must descend, as well as the 
dignity itself, to the legitimate heir, unless alien- 
ated by license, under the Great Seal; for 
“ License of Alienation” was one of the most 
indispensable incidents of tenure by knight-ser- 
vice in capite, and this condition, by the way, at 
once disposes of the apparent anomaly that a 
tenure “ per Baroniam” enabled a subject to 
create a peer by alienation of his estate. He 
could not alienate without license from the Crown 
under the Great Seal. These arguments are of- 
fered with sincere diffidence by Amicus Curie. 





Minor Notes. 


Heratpic Book Pratres.—The Rev. F. G. 
Let, of Fountain Hall, Aberdeen, being a collec- 
tor of armorial book-plates, would be glad to ex- 
change duplicates with any other collector, 


Story or tae Youncer Pvern. — A little be- 
| fore this talented man exhibited marks of his 
derangement, he received a letter from a Roman 
Catholic prelate, requesting designs for a new 
| church. It was to be very large —the neighbour- 
hood was very populous; it must be very hand- 
some —a fine new church had been built close by ; 
it must be very cheap—they were very poor, in 
fact, had only £ : when could they expect 
the designs? Pugin wrote : — 





“ My dear Lord, — Say thirty shillings more, and have 
a tower and spire at once. Yours, 
“A, WF.” 
Not a bad answer for those who expect bricks 
made without straw. A. A. 
Poets’ Corner. 


Inpistancy : Unrety.— Bishop Pearson, allud- 
ing to a difficult question of the place or ubiely of 
a spirit (that is, how a spirit which is immaterial 
can have any place —a relation which seems ne- 
cessarily to imply extension and circumscription, 
qualities which again necessarily imply a material 
subject), says that the soul, “existing after death, 
and separated from the body, though of a nature 
spiritual, is really and truly in some place ; if not 
by way of circumscription as proper bodies are, yet 
| by way of determination and indistancy ; so that 

it is true to say this is really and truly present 
| here, and not elsewhere” (Exposition of the Creed, 
| Art. V., tit. “He descended into Hell,” p. 334., 
| 21st edit.). What does the word indistancy mean ? 
I am not going to raise any discussion upon the 
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very difficult question of the ubiety of a spirit: I 
merely wish to remark, that after all that can be 
said about it, we can get no farther than our own 
consciousness carries us, namely, that we are con- 
scious that our own spirits, though immaterial, 
have a place as truly and really as if they were 
material substances ; but how such a relation can 
exist between the immaterial and the material is 
one of those mysteries which we are utterly unable 
to explain. Davin Gam. 

Curtous Nami:s.—Many of your correspondents 
have contributed instances of curious names given 
by the Puritans and others to their children. I 
subjoin a few from the registers of St. Leonard's, 
Shoreditch, and a Note on the subject from Bp. 
Hurd’s Common-jlace Book, as quoted by Mr. 
Kilvert in his Biography of that prelate, p. 276. 

In the burial register occur, — 

“ 1563. Evangelist Hamerton. 
» William By-the-Grace-of-God. 

1610, Philemon Milton. 

1658. Pretteaser (? ) Baxter.” 

“Bp. Hurd says, ‘The custom that prevailed in the 
fanatical times, of giving Godly names to children, such 
as God-be-praised Barebones, &c., was not peculiar to 
that age. We find the same usage in the fifth century, 
which makes mention of a holy Quod-vult-Deus, Bishop 
of Carthage, and another holy Bishop, Deo Gratias.’” 

C. J. Rosrnson. 

Sir M. A. Sure, P.R.A.—In the Life of Sir 
Martin * Archer Shee, P.R.A., London, 1860, 2 
vols. 8vo., mention is made of two portraits, by 
means of which, Sir Martin used to say, he rode 
into the Academy. It may interest some readers 
of “N. & Q.” to learn that one of these portraits, 
Luke O'Shea, Esq., is in the possession of his de- 
scendant, Luke O'Shea, Esq., Solicitor, Upper 
Sherrard Street, Dublin. It is life-size, intro- 
ducing his horse, and is spiritedly and carefully 
painted. It is not, however, as stated, in a foreign 
uniform, but in that of the Yeomanry Cavalry of 
the period; the scarlet, that “ difficulty” of the 
portrait painter, most skilfully treated. 

I may add that the picture isin good preserva- 
tion, and much prized by its owner. F. R.S. 

Dublin. 


Historica Portraits. —In the diocesan li- 
brary of Clogher (now removed to Monaghan) a 
number of portraits of the bishops of that see are 
preserved. I believe they originally were kept at 
the palace in Clogher. The fact of their existence 
may be useful to some inquirer. 

Fivemiletown. 

Barm Crota.—An apron is so called in many 
parts of England. A late writer supposes it to 
be barn, or properly bairn cloth —a cloth for 
children to sit on. Is is not rather from the 
A.-S. Beayim, the lap (Lat. Gremium), the cloth 
to cover the lap with ? A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 


A Irvive. | 
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Queries, 
THE WALKINSHAWS OF BARROWFIELD, 
NEAR GLASGOW. 

Iam desirous to obtain some information re- 
garding this old Lanarkshire family. John Wal- 
kinshaw, who died circa 1734, was the last of the 
name who owned the Barrowfield estate. He es- 
poused, in 1703, Katherine Paterson, whose father 
was Sir Hugh Paterson of Bannockburn, and whose 
mother was a daughter of Sir William Ruthven 
of Douglas. John Walkinshaw was a keen Ja- 
cobite, and was taken prisoner at the battle of 
Sheriffinuir, during the insurrection of 1715, but 
escaped from Stirling Castle through the address 
of his lady, who changed clothes with him, and 
remained in his stead. The subsequent amnesty 
enabled Mr. Walkinshaw to return to Barrow- 
field, where he died, about the year 1734, as 
already mentioned, the estate having been pre- 
viously sold. 

He left no sons, but fen daughters. Now, what 
I wish to know is, Ist. What became of all these 
ladies? 2nd. If married, to whom? and 8rd. 
Who now represent them respectively ? 

Their names were Barbara, Margaret, Anna, 
Elizabeth, Mary, Jean, Helen, Lyonella, Clemen- 
tina, and Eleonora. They all reached majority 
at the least; and I have seen the signatures of the 
whole to deeds, dated 130 years ago.* 

The following is the extent of my present in- 
formation respecting seven of these Misses Wal- 
kinshaw; but I shall be happy to have it corrected, 
confirmed, or enlarged, by any of your correspon- 
dents. 

It has been said that — 

Ist. Lyonella married her cousin William, son 
of James Walkinshaw of Walkinshaw, in Ren- 
frewshire. 

2nd. Margaret espoused her cousin James, son 
of John Hynd of Glasgow, whose wife was a 
daughter of the said James Walkinshaw. 

3rd. Mary married James, the son and heir of 
Colin Campbell of Blythswood, and died childless 
on 24 September, 1771. 

4th. Eleonora married Alexander Grant of 
Arndilly, now, or lately, represented by William 
Macdowal Grant, younger, of Arndilly, who mar- 
ried the Hon. Eleonora Frazer, daughter of Alex- 
ander, fifteenth Lord Saltoun. 

5th. Helen married William Murray of Ja- 
maica, whose descendant Sarah Murray espoused 
the Hon. Charles Ashburton, third son of the Earl 
of Ashburnam. Another descendant of Helen 
Walkinshaw, named Mary, was married to Major- 
General Sir Henry Floyd, Baronet. 


* In 1730 the law agent for John Walkinshaw, his wife 
and daughters, was Mr. Archibald Campbell, Writer to 
the Signet, Edinburgh, in the preparation of certain 
family papers. 
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6th. Clementina was mistress to Prince Charles, 
by whom she had one child, the Duchess of Al- 
bany, who died without issue. 

7th. Another Miss Walkinshaw, whose Christian 
name I do not know, was maid of honour to the 
Princess of Wales, mother of George III. 

This leaves unaccounted for Barbara, Elizabeth, 
Anna, and Jean; but one of these was the maid 
of honour, which reduces the list to three only. 
What was the Christian name of the member of 
the royal household above referred to? 

I may mention the following particulars re- 
garding Mrs. Walkinshaw, the mother of these 
ten ladies, and some of her connections. 

She outlived her husband about forty-six years, 
and died in 1780, at the great age of ninety-seven, 
much respected. She seems, at one time (1730), 
to have lived at Carrubers, near Edinburgh. She 
had two brothers and one sister, viz. : — 

Ist. Sir Hugh Paterson of Bannockburn (named 
after his father), who married Lady Jane Erskine, 
daughter of Charles, tenth Earl of Mar, now re- 
presented by Mr. Rollo of Edinburgh. 

2nd. James Paterson, who entered the service 
of the King of Sardinia circa 1738. He married 
an English lady, and died without issue. He held 
the rank of Lieut.-Colonel in the Sardinian army. 

3rd. Elizabeth Paterson married Hugh Smith, 
merchant, Boulogne. They had, Ist, a son, Hugh, 
who espoused “ Betty Seton,” the heiress of Touch, 
from whom are descended the present Setons of 
Touch; and, 2nd, a daughter, Margaret Agnes, 
who married Sir John Stuart of Allanbank, grand- 
father of the present baronet. 

In the curious Autobiography of the Rev. Dr. 
Alex. Carlyle of Inveresk, lately published, allu- 
sion is made (pp. 153. and 518.) to these Smiths, 
and to the Patersons, with the latter of whom the 
Doctor appears to have been connected. From 
the extensive range of acquaintances, and of in- 
formation respecting Scotch families, which this 
indefatigable old divine possessed, it is highly 

robable that he knew Mrs. Walkinshaw, and the 

istory of her daughters, living as they did, after 
quitting Barrowfield, in or near Edinburgh, and 
being contemporaries of his. Probably some no- 
tice of these Walkinshaws may be found among 
his unpublished papers; and, failing information 
otherwise, I point to that quarter, lest the present 
inquiry may meet the eye of those in charge of his 
MSS. J. B. 


SONG OF THE CUCKOO. 
What is the meaning of the words — 
“ Bulluce sterteth, Bucke verteth, 
in the song of the Cuckoo, given in vol. ii. p. 9 
of Hawkins’s History of Music, and in vol. 
p- 11. of Ritson’s Ancient Songs and Ballads ? 


9 
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| ing, grows green. 


Sterteth is explained by them as /: aps about, gam- | 
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bols, and verteth as goeth to harbour in the fern. 
But is there any authority for either the one or 
the other of these interpretations? Bullocks are 
not much in the habit of gambolling at any time, 
and it is plain that the meaning attached to ver- 
teth is incorrect, for at the season which the poet 
describes, there is no fern in which they could 
harbour. The only plant of the tribe which 
grows on forest glades, parks, and heaths, is the 
common brake, Pteris aquilina, and this dies down 
at the approach of winter, and does not appear 
again till about midsummer. Now, although the 
poet says that “ Summer is come in,” i-cumen in, 
yet the song of the cuckoo, the growing of sced, 
and the bleating of lambs, show that he uses 
summer in its more extended sense, as the season 
of warm weather, and means really that universal 
theme of song in the middle ages, the merry 
month of May, when there is no fern. 

Before we attempt to explain the verbs, let us 
be sure that we understand the nouns. May not 
Bulluc and Bucke have been written in mistake 
for the Birch and the Beech? The Birch was 
more especially the tree of May, agreeably to its 
German name, Mayen-baum ( Vide Adelung in v.), 
and may not this English song have been imitated 
from a French one, and the word Bouleau been 
mistaken for bullock? Such confusion from re- 
placing foreign words with English ones is not 
without a parallel. For instance, Dandelion, to 
judge by its Italianname, coda di lione, was once 
called touffe de lion, the tuft of the lion’s tail, which, 
as represented in gold in heraldic devices it very 
much resembles. Touffe was confounded with 
tooth, was translated dens, and thence came dan- 
delion, léwenzahn, &c. to replace the much more 
popular, but rather indelicate names, by which it 
is better known to the peasantry of England and 
the Continent to this day. Cowslip, again, which 
is just as evidently cow-salep, just as we have 
dog’s-mercury, lamb’s-lettuce, horse-radish, , &c., 
has been Anglicized into cow’s lip, cow’s leek, and 
cow's anything but salep, an Oriental name for a 
restorative made from the tubers of orchises, and 
much used by our ancestors; as it is by the 
Spaniards at the present time, and under the 
same name. 

Bulluc, then, I would submit, is the birch-tree, 
and Bucke may mean a beech-tree, A.-S. boc, 
beoce, bocce, Buck-ingham, just as well as Buck. 

If it is allowed that the above may be the real 
sense of the nouns, how shall we interpret the 
verbs, sterteth and verteth ? Will stert mean shoot, 
spring as a young branch, or rather run to éail, 
form catkins? Verteth will have its literal mean- 
With the hope that some one, 
who is more competent to form an opinion on the 
subject than myself, will enlighten me, I propose, 
as the interpretation of the line in question, 

The birch is forming catkins, the beech grows —, 
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Heratpic: Artuur.— On the tombstone in 
Benacre Church, Suffolk, of Edward North, Esq,., 
who died 5 June, 1701, is a shield of North im- 
paling parti per bend sinister a lion rampant, 
apparently the arms of his second wife, Ann, 
daughter of John Arthur, Esq., who survived 
him. I infer from other evidence that she was 
the same lady who, in 1656, as Ann Arthur, 
spinster, daughter and heiress of John Arthur of 
Wiggenhall, in Norfolk, Esq., deceased, was first 
married to John Colby, Esq., of Banham, Nor- 
folk. As one of the quarterings of Colby, en- 
graven on a silver cup in the possession of my 
family, I find the same coat, — parti per bend 
sinister gules and azure, a lion rampant argent. 

John Arthur, the father, is supposed to have 
been of a family resident in the sixteenth century 
at Wisbeach, a branch of the Arthurs of Somer- 
setshire; but the Somersetshire Arthurs bore a 
chevron between three clarions. Can anyone in- 
form me whether any and what family of Arthur 
did bear the coat in question? If I mistake not, 
I once observed the same as a quartering in 
hatchment to the late Sir Edward Kerrison, Bt. 

G. A. C. 


C. Broventon. — Can any of your readers tell 
who a gentleman of the name of C. Broughton 
was, living about 1805? The point is this: it is 
known that during the war, Sir Joseph Banks, as 
President of the Royal Society, sent the Nautical 
Almanac to La Place, and the Institut National ; 
and it is most likely that they made returns. 
But the scientific intercourse was very restrained ; 
the science of England was of native growth, and 
very inferior. From Nelson’s funeral, in 1803 
to the Peace fewer Continental books were used 
in England than in any other ten years since the 
time of Shakspeare. I have bought some of the 
books of Mr. C. Broughton, and I guess that he 
brought them from Paris himself during the short 
peace of Amiens. Was he friend of Dr. Priestley, 
or Lord Lansdowne, or Mr. Henry Cavendish ? 

" Wa». Davis. 

St. John’s Wood 


Pronunciation or Cotertpce.— What is the 
correct pronunciation of the name Coleridge ? In 
an unfriendly article on S. T. C., which appeared 
in one of the earliest numbers of Blackwood, the 
writer, by way of proving that the poet was a 
man of no great note, said that even the sound of 
his name was correctly known to few. (I am re- 
calling a recollection of more than forty years.) 
I supposed I had discovered a solution in one of 
his own marginalia, where both rhyme and pro- 
sody require a different pronunciation from the 
one current among us provincials. Writing on 
the fly-leaf of a volume, which had been the pro- 
perty of one Hannah Scollock, he addresses the 
lady :— 
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“ But now this book, once yours, belongs to me, 
The Morning Post's and Courier’s 8. T. C.; 
Elsewhere in College, knowledge, wit and scholarage, 
To friends and public known, as S. T. Coleridge.” 
Notes on Divines, i. 35. 
Here we have the highest of authorities for a 
trisyllabic pronunciation. But again it seems 
(althouzh less clearly) to be dissyltabic in a verse 
of Wordsworth’s : — 
“ Nor has the rolling year twice measured 
From sign to sign, its annual 
Since every mortal power of Coleridge 
Was frozen at its marvellous source.” 








ourse, 


J. H. 


Glasgow. 


Famity or Frennes Trotman or SHELSWELr, 
Oxrorpsutre.—Can any of the readers of “ N. 
& Q.” oblige me by giving any information con- 
cerning Mrs. Trotman, whose letter to her daughter 
on the subject of her education, dated Shelswell, 
1735, is published in a work called the Voice of 
the Church? Who was this lady ? Did she write 
anything else which has been published? M. T. 


Fricut or Porr Pivs [X.—The author of 
Mademoiselle Mori, whilst giving an account of 
the flight of Pope Pius IX. in 1848, says that 
some years before, while bishop, he had fled from 
When did this happen? and why? F. L. 





his see. 


Frencu Book on Norway. — Can any of the 
readers of “ N. & Q.” tell me the title of a book 
published some years ago, and written by a French 
lady, giving an account of her travels to and in 
Norway, as far as the North Cape? Iam told 
that it states that the lady, having a great dread 
of sea-sickness, travelled the greater part of the 
way by land; always choosing a land route in 
preference to a sea route. pwin ARMISTEAD. 


Leeds. 


Henstey Recister. —In the very old register 
of the parish church of Hensley, in the North 
Riding of Yorkshire, there are no entries for the 
year 1563. At the bottom of the page which con- 
tains the entries for the preceding and subsequent 
years there is the following note : — 

“ The reason, as some think, that nothing is written in 
the year of our Lord God 1563, because in that year the 
visitation or plague was most hot and fearful, so that 
many fled, and y* town of Hensley, by reason of the 
sickness, was unfrequented for a long season, as I find by 
an old writing dated 1569. “Jo. NAYLOR.” 





There is no date given to show when this note 
was made; but it was evidently inserted, judging 
from the colour of the ink and the character of 
the penmanship, not more than one hundred years 
after the circumstance of sickness to which it 
alludes. 

Query, Was this likely to have been the real 
plague? and, if so, is there any record of its 
having, in the said year, visited any other part of 
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England? It is exactly one hundred years be- 
fore the breaking out of the great plague. 

There is also in the vault of the noble family 
(Bolton), the patrons of the living of Hensley, 
and which vault is in the inside of the church, a 
n coffin of some former female member, on 
the top of which, encased also in lead, is, or rather 
was, her heart. It is said the body and heart, cof- 
fined and cased as they are, were brought from 


lead 


France. 

With regard to the enclosing separately the heart, 
was this likely to have been a private whim of the 
deceased party, or was it at any period a common 
custom, and had it any religious or superstitious 
significance? Iam not speaking of the case of 
the body’s being buried in a foreign soil, and the 
heart sent to its native one, but where body and 
heart are both alike interred “ at home.” R. S. 


Ope to Cor. Lutrrett: Miss H——, anout 
1770. — 
“ © slender youth, so neat and trim, 
As smooth in feature as in limb, 
With wreaths of roses crown’d, 
What easy maid, with sandy locks, 
Receives thy love, thy vows, thy ——, 
Or is Miss H sound ? 
N. F. H. for Wit, vol. iv. p. 39. ed. 1770. 
The female intended is Miss Harman. She was 
a gardener’s daughter at Woodstock, and was 
seduced by Luttrell while “ pursuing his studies” 
at Oxford. 
In the Brit. Museum is an unfinished pamphlet, 





giving some account of the transaction. In it | rh) J ‘ A 
| arriving at the inn, the waiter called him Don 


Luttrell is grossly abused, and the case repre- 
sented as one of heartless seduction and desertion. 
More probably it was an ordinary affair. A per- 
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| readers of “ N. & Q.” a copy of the following small 


by their communicating to 


tract ? — 

“ A Hymn of Praise to Christ, set to Music by a Gen- 
tleman in Ireland, and performed before the late Bishop 
of Waterford, in his Cathedral, on Christmas-day. To 
which is added, A Hymn on Matt. v. 29, 30.” Third 
Edition (12mo, 177—.) 

Should this tract be in the possession of any 
person, the inquirer would esteem it a great favour 
Dante, SeEpGwiIcKk, 
81. Sun Street, City. 


Parat Butts, etc.—Ina Catalogue of a sale of 
books, which took place in London about four 
years since, a volume is described as containing 
“a Collection of Papal Bulls, Edicts, and Notifi- 
cations, promulgated at Rome from the Year 1798 
to 1814 by Ferdinand IV., Pope Pius VIL, and 
Napoleon I.; Roma, 1798—1814.” Are these 
Bulls, &e., published in a collected form? And 
if so, what 1s the exact title of the publication ? 
I am disposed to think that the volume above 
alluded to was merely a collection of pieces issued 


| during the years cited. 


| 1856, and following days. 


son residing at Oxford could have but few oppor- | 


tunities of seducing a Woodstock girl, unless they 
were afforded him by herself. 

The author of the ode, whoever he was, had 
probably seen the girl, whom he describes as of 
fair complexion. He and Luttrell might be con- 
temporaries at Oxford. 

I believe the latter was ultimately prevailed 
upon to make some provision for “ his victim.” 
Has any record been preserved of the young lady's 
subsequent career ? 

The initial H. of ber name is not given in the 
copy of the ode at the Brit. Museum. W. D. 


Recror or Newmarket.—Can any correspon- 
dent inform me of a rector of Newmarket, about 


were J.D.?* Ile wrote some theological works, 
among others An Exposition of the Church Cate- 
chism. Query, Was this ever printed? J.C. J. 


Oxivers’ Hymn or Praise. — Have any of the 








[* John Daken was Rector of St. Mary’s, Newmarket, 
from 1647 to 1676.—Epb. ] 


| Spanish titles of honour. 


It forms Lot 2999. in the second portion of the 
Catalogue of the late Bindon Blood’s books, sold 
by Sotheby & Wilkinson on the 11th of August, 
Arken Irving. 


Petayo’s Visits To Norta or Srain.— 
Pelayo discourses with much sound learning on 
the origin of the title “ Don,” and its present in- 
discriminate use, which seems to have brought it 
nearly as low as our Esquire. He says, that on 


without any knowledge of his quality ; and that 
on sending for a barber, the hey of the shop 
replied that “his excellency had gone out, but 
would be sure to come as soon as possible.”—p. 90. 
(A Visit to the North of Spain, London, 1801, 8vo. 
pp. 246.) 

I shall be obliged by the title of Pelayo’s book, 
and that of any other which treats of Italian or 
F. B. 


“ Tue Pretenver.” —In the Life of John Dun- 


| ton, 8vo. 1818 (p. 750.), there is in the list of 


Dunton’s political tracts, one (No. 33.) entitled 
The Pretender, or Sham King, §c., a tragi-comedy. 
Is this a dramatic piece, and was it written by 
Dunton ? Zev. 


Quezat. —In Stephen's Central America, §c, 


, about | Ist ed. vol. ii., p. 189., is the following passage :— 
the end of the seventeenth century, whose initials | 


“On a shelf over his bed were two stuffed quezales, the 
royal bird of Quiché, the most beautiful that flies; so 
proud of its tail that it builds its nest with two openings, 


| to pass in and out without turning; whose plumes were 
| not permitted to be used except by the royal family.” 


What bird is a quezal ? C. pe D. 


Avex. Ross. — Among the works attributed to 
Alex. Ross, chaplain to King Charles I., is one 
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entitled Colloquia Plautina, no date. Wanted 
some notices of the contents of this very rare 
book. ZETA. 

Scurcu.— This word is explained in a dic- 
tionary now before me, “to break and separate 
the woody part of flux ; to dress flax.” 

Will any of your correspondents inform me 
whether it is ever applied to any, and what other 
process ? Or to a similar process on any, and 
what other substance than flax ? IEGEDONUM. 


Vistpte Air. — 


“ Amissa solus palma superabat Acestes ; 
Qui tamen aérias telum contendit in auras, 
Ustentans artemque pariter, arcumque sonantem, 
Hic oculis subitum objicitur magnoque futuram 
Augurio monstrum: docuit post exitus ingens: 
Seraque terrifici cecinerunt omnia vates. 
Namque volans liquidis in nubibus arsit arundo, 
Signavitque viam flammis, tenuesque recessit 
Consumpta in ventos: celo seu sepé refixa 
Transcurrunt crinemque volantia sidera ducunt.” 
Virg. Zn. v. 518. 
“One of the hawk-tribe, peculiar to this country, the 
Ger-Falcon— Falco Islandicus—is a most remarkable bird. 
They catch their prey alive and on the wing; and so 
terrible and unerring is their flight, that nothing can es- 
cape them. Except his near relative, the peregrine falcon, 
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and in Morgan’s Phenix Britannicus, 1732, p. 432. The 
Catalogue possessed by our correspondent, and published 
in 1689, is usually attributed to Edward Gee, but it differs 
very materially from the one published by John Gee in 
1624. In 1688, Archbishop Wake published A Continua- 
tion of the Present State of the Controversy between the 
Church of England and the Church of Rome; being a full 
Account of the Books that have been of late written on both 
sides, 4to. But the most extensive is the Complete Cata- 
logue of all the Discourses written both for and against 
Popery in the time of King James IT. &c., by Francis Peck, 
M.A., 1735, which is incorporated in the very valuable 
Catalogue of the Collection of Tracts for and against Popery 
in the Manchester Library founded by Henry Chetham, of 
which the first Part was published in 1859 by the Chetham 
Society, the work edited by the learned Librarian of the 
Chetham Library. } 


Nicuoras Ripiey. — Can you furnish any par- 
ticulars of Nicholas, the cousin of Bishop Ridley ? 
S. J. 


[The will of this Nicholas Ridley is printed in the 
Wills ard Inventories, published by the Surtees Soviety. 


| This is the identical person whom Bishop Ridley ad- 


there is probably not a bird in the world that can equal | 


his speed on the wing. Grey, like his native cliffs, he 
will sit on a projecting crag, quiet for hours, until a flock 
of rock-doves or some ducks are seen flying by. He leaps 
into the air, vaulting upwards till he has ‘ got the sky’ 
of his prey to a sufficient height for gaining the necessary 
impetus, his wings shiver for a moment as he works him- 
self into a perfect command and poise, and to the full 
extent of his energy. 
such velocity, that the impression of his path remains on the 
sky like that of the shooting meteor or the flashing lightning, 
and you fancy there is a torrent of falcons rushing through 
the air.” — Northufari, or Rambles in Iceland, (p. 173.,) 
by Pliny Miles, London, 1854. 


The fact and the fiction resemble each other. I 


Then he dashes downwards with | 


shall be glad if any scientific reader of “N. & | 


Q.” will state whether bird or projectile, without 

giving off exuvie, can affect the air so as to mark 

its course ? FirzHopPKins. 
Garrick Club. 





Queries with Answers. 


Brsitiocraruic Query.—Is there any Cata- 
logue published of the various controversial pam- 
phlets, which issued from the English press during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ? 
The Catalogue of all the Discourses published 
against Popery during the Reign of James IT., 4to., 
London, 1689 ; attributed to the pen of Dr. Gee, 
but it is not sufficiently full for the purpose I 
require. A. Irvine. 

[John Gee published his Catalogue at the end of his 
work, The Foot out of the Snare, 4to., 1624, which passed 
through four editions in that year. It is reprinted in 
Somers’s Collection of Tracts, by Scott, ed. 1810, iii. 86., 


dressed in his memorable farewell letter to his friends 
before his martyrdom at Oxford in 1555, as “ my wel- 
beloved and worshipfull Cosin Master Nich. Ridley of 
Willimotswicke.” Mr. Surtees was in possession of a full 
pedigree of the family of Ridley of Willimotswick, down 
to Musgrave Ridley, whose estate was sequestered by 
parliament for his adherence to King Charles I., beneath 
which he has left, suo more, the following stanzas referring 
to the great Rebellion, and its consequences : — 
“ When fell the Ridley’s martial line, 
Lord William’s ancient towers, 
Fair Ridley on the silver Tyne, 
And sweet Thorngrafton’s bowers ; 
« All felt the plunderer’s cruel hand, 
When legal rapine through the land 
Stalk’d forth with giant stride ; 
When loyalty successless bled, 
And truth and honour vainly sped 
Against misfortune’s tide.” 
The Castle of Willimotswick is now in ruins. } 


Bisuiorneca Coorertana.— What are the 
dates of the several portions of the Catalogue of 
Mr. C. P. Cooper’s books? I am only acquainted 
with the catalogue of that further portion, sold by 


| Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson in July, 1857. I 
| have long sought for the previous portions, but 


| without success. 


I have | 


| 
| 
| 


AIKen Irvine. 
Fivemiletown. 


[The Catalogue of the previous portions is dated June, 
1852, and the sale was announced to take place in the 
spring of 1853. These portions were sold by Messrs. 
Sotheby and Wilkinson on April 18, 1853, and seven fol- 
lowing days. 


Kino’s Evin. — When was the last authenti- 


cated case of touching for the King’ Evil ? 
J. H.S. 


[The first English monarch who refused to touch for 
the King’s Evil was William III.; but the practice was 
resumed by Queen Anne, who officially announced in the 
London Gazette, 12th March, 1712, her royal intention to 
receive patients afflicted with the malady in question. 
It was about that time, doubtless, Johnson was touched 
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by her majesty, upon the recommendation of the cele- 
brated physician, Sir John Floyer, of Lichfield (see the 
Doctor’s Life by Boswell, Croker’s edit. 1848, p. 7.). 
King George I. put an end to this practice, which is 
said to have originated with Edward the Confessor in 
1058.) 


Fortunatvus’ Purse.— Every one has heard of 
Fortunatus with his inexhaustible purse: but 
can any one tell me where his history is to be 
found, and who wrote it? I had thought that 
Mr. Planché’s two volumes contained all the cele- 
brated fairy tales, but the History of Fortunatus 
is not among them. “ Prince Fortuné,” which is 
in the collection, is quite a different story. 

PATERFAMILIAS. 

[ Fortunatus is not, we believe, included in any collec- 
tion of Fairy Tales. It is a well-known story, popular 
in nearly every European language. Quadrio is of 
opinion that it is of Spanish origin, while others, with 
great probability, consider it as originally English. It 
was formerly very commonly printed as a Chap-book in 
this country, as it is to this day, we believe, in France, 
Holland, and Germany. Our readers may remember that 
in an article on the Literary Intercourse between England 
and the Continent, which appeared in “ N. & Q.” 2»4 §, 
vii. p. 21., it was shown that some woodcuts in a Chap- 
book edition of Fortunatus were copied from, if not iden- 
tical with, the blocks which had been used in a Frankfort 
edition of Das Heldenbuch. 





Replies. 
“ SALTFOOT CONTROVERSY.” 
(2™4 §, ix. 365.) 

In answer to a Query by a correspondent, re- 
specting this Controversy, after giving an account 
of its origin, it is stated, at p. 366., that the “ dis- 
putants in this solemn farce eventually came to 
blows”; and then, in apparent confirmation, is 
described an occurrence which ensued between 
Messrs. Douglas & Blackwood in May, 1818; 
although the above Controversy had nothing to do 
with the matter. The démélé alluded to was oc- 
casioned by a Glasgow writer (Anglice, attorney,) 
of the name of Douglas, very naturally taking 
offence at being termed “ the Glasgow gander” in 
certain articles in Blackwood's Magazine. It is 
inconceivable how the writer of the answer in 
“N.& Q.” could confound such an event with 
The Saltfoot Controve rsy ; and had he even looked 
into the publication, he might have seen that the 
last letter appearing in the Magazine was pub- 
lished in September, 1818 : and that, consequently, 
it was some time after that date that the reply, 
which settled or terminated the question, appeared 
for the first time appended to a reprint, with ad- 
ditions, of the original articles ; and accompanied 
by remarks on the state of the Lyon Office in a 
separate form, published by Blackwood at the 
close of 1818 with the above title. 

Those who are acquainted with the merits of 
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the Controversy, can best say whether it deserved 
the epithet of “a solemn farce.” It is not surely 
applicable to a discussion in relation to an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to graft on the distinguished stem 
of the royal house of Steuart a family of the 
name, which, however latterly eminent and ta- 
lented in its branches, was in truth originally ob- 
secure. The “disputants” here were, on the one 
part “ Candidus,” understood to be the late Sir 
Henry Steuart, of Allanton, Bart.; and a gentle- 
man, who was in communication with him, Mr. 
George Robertson, the editor of an edition of 
Crawford's History of Renfrewshire*, published 
in 1818: and on the other part, John Riddell, 
Esq., of the Scottish Bar, a known legal antiqua- 
rian authority, whose final “ Reply,” it is believed, 
can leave no doubt in the mind of any acute in- 
vestigator of such points of the futility of the 
Allanton claim. 

Neither was this the first occasion of the sub- 
ject being brought before the public ; as, in 1798, 
a pamphlet by Sir Henry, then Mr. Steuart, 
stating the Allanton pretensions, called forth an 
unanswered refutation from the pen of the cele- 


brated Andrew Stuart, whom he had accused of 


having ignored his family in the able Genealogical 
History of the Stewarts. R. R. 





CURIOUS REMAINS IN NORWICH. 
(2° S. x. 446. 523., xi. 38.) 

The unconsciousness (which is the fact), nor the 
fact itself, that the subject of the “ Curious Re- 
mains in Norwich” had ever occupied your pages 
cannot be a bar to a revival of the discussion 
under any circumstances; but when additional 
discoveries are made, the subject may be re-opened 
with advantage to the progress of further inquiry. 
Everything in connexion with these troughs and 
pitchers has yet to be explained—all is immersed 
in conjecture. The guarded words of your able 
correspondent, Mr. Epwarp Peacock, admits 
this position when he writes, speaking of the con- 
tents of the like jars, that they “ contained a con- 
siderable quantity of what resembled burnt wood.” 
In the cinerean urns of the ancients, the ashes 
are sufficiently easy of detection to satisfy the 
most unpractised observer. The shape and size 
materially militates against the assumption that 
these pitchers were so used, and the Levloontal 
position almost forbids the possibility of their 
being applied to such purposes. ‘There still re- 
mains another question: Was the form of the 
common domestic pitcher ever appropriated to 





* This publication contains the problematical account 
of the descent of the family of Allanton, forming the sub- 
ject of the Controversy, and drawn up mostly from materials 
avowedly furnished by Sir Henry Steuart, if not com- 

piled by himself. 
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funereal purposes? And if they were so applied, 
it is evident but a small portion of the ashes could 
have remained within the small and wide-mouthed 
jar when placed in an horizontal position. Pagan 
urns were arranged in order, but were they ever 
laid in troughs ? 

F. C. H. says: “ Other such jars having been 
found with human bones or ashes in them,” &c., 
has most intimately connected them with the 
burning of the dead; but it is much to be re- 
gretted such new and important matter should 
have been revealed without that reference which 
every querist naturally desires. 

The ages of the churches do not afford satisfactory 
evidence ; but as these troughs are arranged in 
strict conformity with the designs of both the 
churches named, it almost conclusively follows 
they are coeval only with the perpendicular style 
of architecture —a period ages after the funeral 
pyre had ceased to be the common consignment of 
the dead, 

Impressed with the opinion that these troughs 
and jars were placed to facilitate the conveyance 
of sound, the extract from the Theatre of the 
Greeks was appended to the first notice of the re- 
cent discoveries. As reference has now been 
made to some papers in the Jilustrated News, no 
comment is necessary for appending the following 
from the English Cyclopedia, art. Tueatre :— 

“The ancients also were obliged to have recourse to 
what seems a strange expedient for transmitting the 
actor’s vol e to the farthest part of the Theatre, namely, 
that of placing in cavities for the purpose beneath the 
seats, hollow metal or earthen vases, termed Echeia, 
xeta, that is, ‘sounding thing’: which augmented the 
send. Mr. W. Banks discovered something of the kind 
in the Theatre of Scythopolis in Syria; but what effect 
such 7 heia, and the metallic mouth-pieces of the masks 
worn by the actors really produced, it is not possible 
now to jud lge.” 





In the Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiqui- 
ties, edited by Dr. Smith, under the word Tuea- 
TRUM it is said, speaking of the passage between 
the tiers of seats : — 

“ One side of such a passage formed towards the upper 
rows of benches, a wall, in which in some theatres, 
though perhaps not at Athens, niches were excavated 
which contained metal vessels, #xeta, to increase the 
sounds coming from the stage and orchestra.” 

Further extracts are unnecessary. Of the three 
component parts of this mysterious adjunct to the 
church, two are decidedly in favour of “ sounding 
things,” the vases and the walls. Of the third, 
the locality is against that éonclusion; but as 
architects and builders, even in our own enlight- 
ened age, have committed some errors, it may not 
be unreasonably imagined that in the imperfect 
knowledge of the Greek contrivances some defec- 
tive conclusions of what they were, may have 
led the builders of the fifteenth century into the 
error of placing the “ sounding things” at the feet 


of the choir, instead of being in the midst of the 
auditory. Il. D’Aveney. 





POMONA IN THE ORKNEY 

(2"¢ S. xi. 12.) 

. Professor P. A. Munch, of Christiania, in a 
communication to the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland, published in vol. i., part i. of their Pro- 
ceedings (Edin, 1852), offers a most ingenious ex- 
planation of how the name Pomona came to be 
applied to the mainland of Orkney. Before giv- 
ing the oor of it, it is necessary to remark 
that J. F. seems slightly in error, in saying 
that Selinns “records the fact that the is sland was, 
at the period when he wrote, about the middle of 
the third century, known by this name,” as well 
as in supposing that his words imply “that such 
name had been given to it on account of the 
length of the day in that region.” The only pas- 
sage in Solinus from which any such inference can 
drawn, is the following: “Ab Orcadibus Thyle 
usque quinque dierum ac noctium navigatio est. 
Sed Thyle larga et diutina pomona copiosa est’ 
(chap. 22. ‘This, which is the reading of the 
common editions, may be rendered thus: “ From 
the Orkneys to Thule is five di iys’ and nights’ sail. 
But Thule i is fertile, and productive of long-last- 
ing corn.” As if to complicate the matter still 
farther, Torfeeus in his Orcades (p. 5.) has re- 
marked: “ Pomona . . . a Julio Solino poly- 
histore Diutina appellatur.”. No such name ap- 
pearing in Solinus, Professor Munch was led to 
conjecture that in the historian’s copy of the old 
geographer, the adjective diudina had been written 
or printed Diutina, the sentence reading thus: 


ISLANDS. 


“Sed Thyle larga, et Diutina pomona copiosa 
est,” “Thule is fertile, and Diutina has plenty of 
corn.” 


“Now,” he adds, “when such a reading could be 
adopted in some MSS., it seems not only probable but 


| almost certain, that in other MSS. the words have been 


arranged thus: ‘Sed Thyle larga et diutina, Pomona 
copiosa est,’ or ‘Sed Thyle larga, et diutina Pomona co- 
piosa est.’ In both cases, as in that of Torfeus, the 
Diutina or Pomona has been construed as a name be- 
longing to the mainland of Orkney, evidently because 
Thule was not believed to be productive of corn, Pytheas 
describing it in such unfavourable terms.” 

Buchanan's assertion that “ Orcadum maxima 
multis veterum Pomona vocatur,” the professor 
believes to be a mistake, as he is “ certain that the 
name is not to be found in any book previous to 
Fordun’s Scoti- Chronicon, 1. ii. c. 2., where he calls 
the Orkneys ‘insule Pomoniz,’ having, as is to be 
well remarked, quoted Solinus only, two pages 
before (c. 9.), where he speaks of the manners 
and languages of Scotland.” 

In a note appended to Professor Munch's com- 
munication, Mr. David Laing, while admitting 
the ingenuity of his explanation of the origin of 
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the name Pomona, brings forward the objection 
that Solinus, in using the word, is speaking of 
Thule, which was distant five days’ sailing from 
Orkney. To this it may be answered that the 
error of transferring the name Pomona to the 
latter is chargeable against those who misapplied 
Solinus’ words, and not against that author, whose 
meaning is obvious enough. Mr. Laing, having 
examined several of the earlier editions of Solinus, 
found the word pomona printed in two of them, 
with a capital initial letter, while in a third it 
appears as “ Pynoma”—a circumstance which 
seems greatly to strengthen, if not altogether to 


of bombard ... with which to throw hail-shot (“mi- 
nuti di tempesta”), and with the fire of which 
to cause great terror to the enemy. ‘The original 
of this letter is in the Ambrosian library at Milan. 
A translation of it is in Jervis’s Engines of War, 
published in 1859, p 41.; and a faulty one (so 
Captain Jervis states) is in Brown's Life of Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, published in 1828. Two sketches 
of Da Vinci's bombards and bombs will be seen in 


| Jervis, p. 42. 


confirm, the probability of the correctness of Pro- , 


fessor Munch's conjecture. 
Elgin. 





James Macpona op. | 
| This occurred about 1588. 


| 
J. G. F. is referred to Dr. Barry’s Account of | 


the Orkney Isiands, p. 20., where that author con- 
jectures that the name is compounded of two Ice- 
landic words, which signify Greatland ; “ and this 
name (he adds) is very applicable if a comparison 
be made between it and the other Islands.” 

May there not be some affinity between “ Po- 
mona and the simple Mona,” the name given by 
Cesar to the Isle of Man, and by Tacitus to An- 
glesea ? 

It is remarked in Haining’s Historical Sketch 


and Descriptive View of the Isle of Man (Liver- | 


pool, 1824), p. 3., citing Woods, a historian of the 
same island, that “ Perhaps the words Mona and 
Man may both of them be derived from the an- 
cient British word Aon, accented grave in 
Owen's Dictionary, and signifying what is iso- 
dated,” —a description not inapplicable to Pomona. 

G. 


Edinburgh. 





BOMB. 
(2"* S. xi. 29.) 

Bentivoglio, in his History of the Wars of Flan- 
ders (English ed. 1678), makes no mention of the 
use of bombs at the siege of Nimeguen in 1590. 
Grotius, in his De Rebus Belgicis, translated by 
Manley, and published in 1665, is equally silent. 
Both authors, however, are more general than 
particular in their descriptions of the missiles 
used in the sieges of which they write. Cayet, 
mentioned by Fuser, may therefore be right in 
stating that bombs were used at Nimeguen. 

To find the first undoubted occasion on which 
the bomb was employed as an instrument of of- 
fence, is not I fancy an easy task, but there is 
evidence to prove that it was invented and used 
before 1590. 

Leonardo da Vinci, the celebrated painter, 
equally celebrated as a military engineer, in a 
letter he wrote to Ludovico il Moro, Regent of 
Milan (cir, 1489), speaks of his possessing a kind 


Mante, in his Naval and Military History of the 
Wars of England, iv. 443. (without date), says, 
that the inhabitants of Venloo entertained the 
Duke of Cleves, then on a visit to them, by firing 
some bombs, said to have been just invented. 
Mante’s authority for 
this is Strada, and he proceeds, quoting that 
writer : — 

“T know that some have written that a month or two 
before a like experiment had been made at Bergen-op- 
zoom, by an Italian deserter from the Spanish troops 
who had engaged with the Dutch, and had promised to 
make them some hollow balls of stone or iron, which, 
being thrown into a besieged town and bursting after 
their fall, would set everything on fire; but, as he was 
preparing his composition, a spark having fallen on the 
powder, he was blown up, and by his death left his em- 
ployers in an uncertainty whether or not his search would 
succeed,” 

Long before this period (1588) the bomb was 
known in England. A reference to Rymer’s Fa- 
dera will show this. There the record is, that in 
1543, mortars for bomb-shells were cast at Buck- 
stead in Sussex. The mechanics employed were 
Ralph Page and Peter Baude, both Flemings. 
In Hollingshed the former artist is named Rafe 
Hoge. 

Bombs were “invented,” so Haydn states in his 
Dictionary of Dates, “ at Venloo in 1495, but ac- 
cording to some authorities near a century after.” 
Da Vinci's letter to the Sforza places the fact a 
few years earlier, about 1489, and Strada about 
1588, nearly coincident with Haydn’s dates. 
Haydn adds, “they came into general use in 
1634, having been previously used only in the 
Dutch and Spanish armies.” This general use of 


| the missile is apparently attributed to an English- 


man. James, in his Military Dictionary, art. 
“ Mortar,” states that Mr. Malter, an English 
engineer, first taught the French the art of 
throwing shells, which they practised at the siege 
of Motte in 1634. This is one year earlier than 
the siege named by Fuser. As Haydn and James 
give no authorities for their statements, no idea 
can be offered of the sources from whence they 
obtained their information. M. S. R. 





Ricwarp, Seventu Eart or Anatesey (2 S. 
x. 27. 156.) —I have to thank Mr. Fynmore for 
his notice of my Query respecting the seventh 
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Earl of Anglesey. It would seem from Debrett, 
that Richard, the sixth Earl, only married two 
wives. I find that he married four: Ist, Ann 
Phrust, as stated by Debrett ; 2nd, Ann Simpson 
of Dublin, the only daughter of a wealthy citizen ; 
$rd, Anne Salkeld, the mother of Richard, the 
seventh Earl; 4th, Juliana Donovan, the mother 
of Arthur, the unsuccessful claimant of the earl- 
dom of Anglesey, but successful in his claim to 
the title of Viscount Valentia in the Irish peerage. 

Mr. Fynmore states, from Debrett, that the 
claimant to the title of Earl of Anglesey, on the 
death of the sixth Earl, was John Annesley, of 
Ballisack, Esq. The source from which I quote 
(namely, that it was Richard Annesley the son,) 
is the Gentleman's Magazine of the time when the 
contest arose (about 1767), in which a statement 
of the facts is given at some length. I am, there- 
fore, inclined to regard this as a more reliable 
source. 

The questions which I before put, still remain 
to be answered; and if Mr. Fynmorg, or any 
other correspondent, can assist me in the solution, 
I shall feel greatly obliged. When did Richard, 
the seventh Earl of Anglesey die ? Where was he 
interred? And if married, did he leave issue ? 

H. J. M. 

Natuantet Hooke (2™ S. x. 467.) — Anupa 
was so good as to refer me to the Catalogue of 
Sir William Betham’s sale, in which mention was 
made of a patent creating ‘ Nathaniel” Hooke 
apeer of Ireland; but having some doubt that 
“ Nathaniel Hooke” had been so distinguished, 
and thinking it more probable that it was Colonel 
Hooke who had been thus rewarded for his ser- 
vices in Scotland in 1707, I took the liberty of 
writing to Sir Thomas Phillipps, who you stated 
in a Note to an article of mine on the subject of 
my ancestor, had purchased his patent, to ask 
him to favour me with a copy of it. Not having 
obtained the information as I had hoped, may I 
ask if any of your correspondents happened to 
see the patent in question previous to or at the 
sale, and could inform me whether the patent 
was granted to a “ Nathaniel” Hooke, and if 
not, to whom ? 

The Christian name of the Colonel is never once 
mentioned in the Secret History, and all his let- 
ters are signed “ Hooke.” This work, it appears, 
was published simultaneously in Dublin and in 
London in 1760, and curiously enough was set up 
in two distinct types in that year, showing how 
little correspondence there must have been be- 
tween the booksellers in the two capitals in that 
day. Copies of both editions lie before me. One 
is printed, large octavo, in London for “ T. 
Becket, at Tully’s Head, near Surry Street, in 
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” 


ner’s, in Essex Street.” Both title-pages bear 
the words “ Never before published,” although in 
the Preface to each (for both works are identical) 
itis stated that the work is a translation from the 
French edition. Can any of your foreign corre- 
spondents refer me to this “ French edition ?” 
The English title is — 

“ The Secret History of Colonel Hooke’s Negociations 
in Scotland in favour of the Pretender in 1707, including 
Original Letters and Papers which passed between the 
Scotch and Irish Lords and the Courts of Versailles and 
St. Germains. Written by Himself.” 

N. H. R. 


[In the Catalogues of the British Museum this work is 
entered as Colonel Andrew Hooke’s. There is also an 
edition published in 1775, “London, Printed for John 
Donaldson, corner of Arundel Street, No. 195. Strand,” 
8vo., pp. 210. In the title-page, the words “in favour of 
the Pretender,” and “ never before published,” are omitted. 
The preface is entirely new, and the allusions to Lock- 
hart’s Memoirs for notices of Col. Hooke are suppressed. 
It states that the French edition was “printed at the 
Hague”; and this translation is dated “ Edinburgh, 
April, 1760. The articles in the body of the book are 
also rearranged.”—Ep. ] 


Sir Henry Kituicrew (2™ S. xi. 17.) — Two 
or three letters, relating to Killigrew’s mission to 
Heidelberg, &e., will be found in The Reformers 
of England and Germany, published by Dr. Heppe 
of Marburg, in 1859. The same may be seen in 
Latin, with an English rendering, in the same 
book as published in a translation (Hatchard’s, 
1859). These letters have, I believe, been no- 


where else published. B. H. C. 


Severe Weatuer (2™ S, xi. 30.) — There are 
some difficulties connected with the method your 
correspondent A. A. suggests ; although, certainly, 
a register of the number of days, when skating 
was practicable, in each year, would give a very 


| good general idea as to the severity of the weather. 


Situation has a great deal to do with the strength 
of the ice. Some would consider it safe; while 
others, not venturing on, would declare it was not 
strong enough for skating. 

One pond, of a tolerable size, in a very shel- 
tered spot on Clapham Common, usually retains 
the ice for a considerable time after a regular 
thaw has set in; and whenever a slight night 
frost occurs, is as good as ever for skating. The 


| only drawback being, certain difficulty experi- 


the Strand,” and the other in small octavo, in | 


Dublin, by “James Potts, at Swift's Head, in 
Dame Street, and Samuel Smith, at Mr. Faulk- 


enced in crossing two to four feet of weak ice 
covering the space melted during the thaw, be- 
tween the bank and the old ice. 

Skaters, when the pond was in this state, have 
been frequently amusing themselves on a mass of 
floating ice ; and all other ponds in the neighbour- 
hood “ open-water.” 

Although embracing but a short period, the fol- 
lowing table from what records I have kept may 
be serviceable; at any rate, they will assist to 
form materials from which the desired result may 








be attained. The ice being strong enough for 
skating on the pond just named, is not included 
in this statement; which is of a more general 
nature, e arene acing the district between the Crystal 








Palace waters and the Croydon and Epsom ponds. 
Days. 
1853. Jan., &e. No record. 
Dec. 17 to19,25toS5l - - - 10 
1854. Jan. 1 to 5,15. March loubtf ul - - 7 
1855. Jan. 18 to Feb. 25, Dec. 10 to l to22 47 
1856. Jan. 14, 15, March 30, 31, dou > os 
Nov. 30 to Dee. 4, 27 to29 - - i] 
1857. Jan. 30 to Feb. 5 - - - - - r 
1858. Jan. 24 to 28 » Mar h5tol12 - - ? . 
November about 23 to 25 (24th certain) § ‘ 
1859. December 15 to 20 - - - - - 6 
1860. Feb. 12 to 15, Dec. 20 to 31 - - - 16 


1861. Jan. 1 to 14. Ice still bearing. 


Thaw of course occurring occasionally, but ice 
onsidered strong enough to bear on all the above 


days J.S.A 


Orrentation (2™ S. x. 519.) — With refer- 

» to the inquiry of Mexeres on “ orientation,” 

I give an extract from Fergusson’s 
Architecture (note 1., p. 516.) — 

“In this and the following chapters the expression 
‘East End,’ is generally used as if synonymous with 
altar end, 

“On this side of the Alps such an expression would 
be always correct. It is so in nine cases out of ten in 
such German cities as Milan or Verona, but is correct 
only by accident in such as Pisa, Ferrara, Bologna, or 
uny of the cities of the south, where the Gothic races did 
not entirely supersede the original population; but as 
i rery large detailed plans of the towns it is im- 
ertain this, the expression has been allowed 














possible to a 
to stan lL. 
“The orientation of churches, by turning their altars 
towards the east, is wholly a peculiarity of the Northern 
rt Gothic races; the Italians never knew or practised it.’ 
Menor. 


Brazit (2% S. x. 449.) —I do not know that 
[I can throw much light on this subject, but it 


seems at legst unquestionable that the honour of 


the discovery of this great country belongs to the 
Spaniards. In the beginning of December, 1499, 
Vincent Yanez Pinzon, one of the skippers who 
had accompanied Columbus in his first voyage, in 
1492, sailed from Palos on a voyage of discovery, 


and on 28th January, 1500, reached the coast of 


Brazil, near Cape St. Augustine. From that 
point he sailed along the coast to the north west, 
passing the mouths of both the river of the Ama- 
zons and the Oronoko. He was followed almost 
immediately by another townsman of Palos, one 
Diego de Lepe, rp also reached Cape St. Au- 
gustine, and sailed along the coast to the south 
west. These were intentional discoveries; the 
next was purely accidental. Vasco da Gama 
having returned from India in September, 1499, 
the King of Portugal fitted out a strong fleet for 
the purpose of following up his success, and gave 
the command to Pedro Alvarez Cabral, who sailed 
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from Lisbon in March, 1500; but authorities differ 


as to the day on which he reached the coast of 


Brazil. Bishop Osorio, the Portuguese Cicero, 
says, in his lib. i. De Rebus Regis Emmaunuelis, 
that “ solvit Capralis cum omni classe viii. Idus 
Martii, anno a Christo nato M.D.;” and that 
“octavo Kalend. Maii naute terram conspiciunt.” 
This latter date is of course, in English, 24th 
April. Maffei, in his Historiarum Indicarum, 
lib. ii., says, “*Capralis Martio mense ad Hesperides 
tertio decimo die processit,” and then “ post men- 
sem circiter in telluris conspectum ventis fi runtur.” 
This would bring us, somewhat vaguely, down to 
the 13th of April, as the day of discovery. Cas- 
taneda says that the fleet came in sight of land 
on the 24th of April, but stood along the coast 
till they found a good harbour, which they named 

orto Seguro; and next day, being in Easter week, 
a solemn mass was said on shore. Faria y Sousa, 
in his Asia Portuguesa, says that the fleet an- 
chored on Easter eve, in harbour which they 
called Seguro. There seems, therefore, to be no 


room for doubt that this accidental discovery of 


Brazil by the ee happened in the month 
of April, A.v. 1500; but how to reconcile the au- 
thorities with each other, or with the fact that the 
Good Friday of that year happened on the 17th of 
April, I do not know. 

The books above mentioned are the only ones I 
have at hand to refer to; but if Dexta will look 
at Southey'’s History of Brazil, he will probably 
find the discrepancies accounted for and recon- 
ciled. J. L. 

Mowives (2™ §. xi. 59.) —I do not know 
whether midwives were licensed by ecclesiastical 
authority, or by Act of Parliament. They were, 


however, compelled to take an oath, the form of 


which is given in Strype’s Annals, vol. i. p. 537. 

Many parish Registers contain entries of bap- 
tisms by the midwife, and in some ancient injunc- 
tions to the Clergy by the Archbishop of York. 
is the following : — 

“ Ttem — all Curates must openly, in the Church, 
teach and Instruct the Mydwiefes of the very wordes 
and fourme of Baptisme, to thentents, that they may use 
them perfietly, and none oder.” 
Parish Registers, pp. 81, 82. 85.) 

Joun S. Bury. 

Henley. 

In England, the midwife was licensed by the 
bishop of the diocese, or his chancellor, upon the 
certificate of the minister of her parish, as to her 
good character, and the recommendation of re- 
putable matrons as to her skill and knowledge. 

V.C. 

RicHarRD Mrrnovurne, Bisnor or CaAR.isLe 
iS 2™! §, xi. 50.)—This prelate was not of Queen's 

College, Oxford. He was for a short time of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, whence he migrated 
to Queen's College in the same university, being 











(See Burn’s J/istory of 
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admitted a sizar 7th March, 1578-9, and ma- 25. Richard Peolle, Knight of the Garter, m. Margaret, 

triculated Ist April, 1579. He proc eeded B.A. t Ellie 1 —s olle ih re O 1 TEC, Duke of Clareuce and 
: . : , ~ ‘ ibeth, daughter and here o erie of Sals. 

1581-2, was admitted a Fellow ok Queen's, 25th : oan siete. = hese of ES : : 





Aug. 1582, and commenced M.A. 1585. Sir Geoffrey (son of Sir Richard), and two of 
C. H. anp ‘Tuomrson Cooper. | his sons, wrote their name Poole upon the wall of 
Cambridge. their prison chamber in the Tower of London, 


1562 and 15¢ 

It would appear from the Harleian pedigree 
above copied, that the original arms cf Poole were 
“or, a lion rampant gu., a bordure arg.;” and 
that the saltire belonged to the Pemarthe family, 
whose property passed to the Pooles, and was di- 
vided between the four sons of David (18th in 
the pedigree.) Blewlinus (19), was the first who 
omitted to quarter the lion with the saltire, an 


Mr. 8S. Gray (2 S. xi. 29.) — Mr. Simon Gray 
was a native of Dunce, co. Roxburgh. He en- 
tered the War Office in February, 1810, and re- 
tired upon a superannuation allowance in 1828, 
being then sixty-one years of age. He returned 
to his native town, and lived on some property 
which he had purchased. He was a man of ec- 
— habits, having some peculiar views on 


political economy. He carried out his prudential id sive ol hicl , 
maxims in the management of his own affairs, | S¥mea the saltire alone, in which he was copied 


and, on his death, on 28th April, 1842, he left by his descendants. I believe, however, that the 
considerable property, the result, I believe, of his “ong shows them = have been one of the chee.. 9> 
sage “nf pee ‘ . | Welsh families. <A list of the descendants of Sir 
own thrift. His executor was his nephew, a Mr. Richard Pool Pol | Merearet Plant: 
James Thompson. I have never seen the book | “Care + oole, or * ole, and 2 argaret a 
to which allusion is made in the Query. I pre- would be very acceptable to many px rsons I think, 
sume it must have been published before 1841, and certainly =. It os subject which, by its 
for I believe that during the last year or so of his | UP& ountable obscurity, invites investigation. 
life Mr. Gray was incapacitated from literary ae re) edhe ny! ne iL : — re eye 
exertion. Joun Macreay, | ™*) Ds a es habit a ( site ae by 
ao inquirer, as it was In iabitec (some say built) by 
Sir Richard, and sold by Sir Geftrey, who, othex 
Sir Ricwarp Pore (2™ §.x.512.)—The right | authorities say, held it in right of his wife, Con- 
spelling of this name is Poole, and the descent of | stance Pakenham. The will of the latter, which 
Sir Richard from Cadwallader, the last British | confirms this view, may be seen at the Will Office, 
king, is given in the Harleian MSS. 1412, fol. 1., | London, dated 12th Aug. 1570, and proved in 


labelled “ Visitation of Oxfordshire, 1574." His | Se ept. 1570. oe = she desires to be buried near 





arms are there shown to be, per pale or and sable, » her late dear husband at Stoughton; but I 

i saltire engrailed, counterchanged. The pedigree wh ascertained ‘that no vestige or record of their 

is, shortened, as follows :— | interment exists there now. T.E.& 
. Cadwallider . 
ie ree ee _ Prince of Wales | CenTenarntanism (2"¢ §. x. passim.) — Ob- 
3. Rodricke Matloynoc. | serving your correspondent J. R., M.D., ihes to 
4. Canonus Diudaithe. know whether any person ever becomes a cente- 
5. Essilta, m. Mc rinus, Erle of the Isle of Anglice. narian, permit me to direct his attention to the 
6. Rodericus the Great. = Atheneum of Jan. 7, 1860, where he may see re- 


7 dus, first Prince of Powisie, third sonne. . . 
Q —_ ae “ heed ds ee eee corded two well-authenticated examples, which I 
< ey elle 4 tat t : 


9, Kinwinus. then communicated to that journal; one being an 
10. Bellethinus. old soldier still living in Chelsea Hospital, the 
11, Meridith. other, Miss Baillie, a sister of the late eminent 
12. Griflinus, secound sonne. London physician, and of the authoress Miss 


13. Owinus Kivilioke. pao . ° >: 
“wes . , ,_ | Joanna. . former centenarian. name _. 
4. Wenvinven, m. Susanna, daughter of Rychard de Joant The former centenarian, named Rich 


Clare, Erle of Gloster (one of those who signed an Eng- | mond, will attain his 106th birthday the 4th of 


lish proclamation of Henry III., 18 Oct. 1258.) March next; while Miss Baillie, who resides at 
5. Katheren, m. Gilbert Poole, Knight (introduced Hampstead, entered her 101st year the 24th of 
without a word of explanation.) last September. J. WEBSTER. 


16. Owin Poole, m. Constance, dau. and here of the 
Lord Pimarthe. 
17. a ory a Dare or Mrssats (ana s. xi, 48.) — There oe 
19. Blewlaes | various ways of ascertaining the date of church 
20. Madoke. service-books, but they are much the same as 
David Wair. those used to discover the period at which other 
22. Gallfrid Poolle, m, Edith, daughter of Sir Olliver | manuse ripts have been we. In late times 
John, Knight. (in Harleian MSS. 1562, fol. 67. bs | the insertion of a modern saint's day, or other fes- 
labelled “ Visitation of Sussex, 1634-1663,” it is stated - At ose 
that “Sir Geffrey Poole, Knight, live Southampton, m. tival, would be by proof that the book was written 
Edith, daughter of Sir John St. John, of Bletsoe.) after the bull of canonisation, or the institution of 


24. Brook Street, W. 
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the holy-day had been promulgated at Rome, but in 
earlier times it was not so. Festivals have been 
observed for ages by local churches, which have 
only recently been formally approved by the 
Pope. K. P. D. E. 


Dra. B—— anv Luruer’s Story (2™ S. ix.501.) 
— The story is not in the Tischreden, but is very 
likely to have been told by Luther. I copy it, 
retaining tlie old spelling, from “ Teutsche Apo- 
phthegmata, das ist der Teutschen scharfsinnige hluge 
— in zwei Theil, zusammen getragen durch 
Julium Wilhelm Zinkgrafen, der Rechten Dok- 
durch Johan Leonhard Weidnern, Leyden, 1644, 
12mo. pp. 392. 118. : — 

“ Eins Bischofs von Bamberg Narr. 

“ Dieser hatte sich eingebildet, er were dess Herren 
Jesu Bruder, unnd hatte darumb stettigs mit seinem 
gauckeln seinem eintritt gen Jerusalem, sein Leiden und 
Aufferstehen zubegehen gepflegt. Nun haben die Niirn- 
berger mit dem Bischoff zuthun gehabt, derhalben, das 
er etliche Leut in ihrem Gericht gefangen, unnd da die 
sach durch die Riith vertragen ward, liess der Bischoff die 
von Nurnberg zur Tafel laden; als- sie aber wider heim- 
ziehen wolten, gab ihnen der Bischoff nach einander die 
Hiind; der Narr siehet das gepriing, Hiind geben und 
kiissen, bucken und Kappenrucken, und spricht iiberlaut : 


*O lieber Bruder Jesu, am Palmtag emptieng man dich | 


auch schin, wie gieng dirs aber hernach ? 
dich an ein creuz.’”—P. 339. 


Sie schlugen 


Observe that the query is answered only as to 
the story. I can throw no light on the political 
application of it. Firznorkins. 

Garrick Club. 


Portrait or Ligonier (2 S. x. 494.)—I 
have a portrait, in a small oval, engraved by 
Ryland, of General Sir John Ligonier, the per- 
son, I presume, alluded to, who is represented in 
the military uniform of the period, in wig and 
cocked hat, and with the star of the Bath on his 
breast. No painter's name is given. 

Wo. Martrtuews. 

Cowgill. 

Greaners’ Bett (2S. x. 476. 519.) —To the 
previous notices of a bell being rung in various 
places, as a signal for the gleaners to be at liberty 
to go forth in the morning, I wish to mention that 
in one parish in Norfolk, the want of such a signal 
was so much felt, that the bell of the Catholic 
chapel, which rings every week morning for mass 
at nine o'clock, has been long adopted as the 
signal for the gleaners to start fair together into 
the fields, on their humble, but most useful avo- 
cation. F. C. H. 


Arms Wantep (2™ §S, xi. 47.) — On looking 
into Ormerod’s Cheshire, (vol. ii. p. 137.) I per- 
ceive that some rich stained glass is spoken of in 
the chancel windows of Bunbury church, too 
much mutilated, however, for the original design 
He alludes to the collections of 


to be traced. 








Randle Holme (II. MSS. 2151), and also observes 
upon an error made by him in describing an 
armorial bearing in this church, a worn star 
having been apparently mistaken for a label. 
Randle Holme cannot, certainly, always be de- 
pended upon for accuracy ; and I would suggest 
whether he may not, on acursory inspection, have 
described as a-fleur-de-lis what in reality was a 
mutilated garb. With this correction the coat 
would be that of Weever, of the parish of the 
same name, situate only a few miles from Bun- 
bury. Ormerod (vol. ii. p. 114.) describes the 


> : : 3 | coat of Weever as S. 2 bars A. on a canton of the 
toren, anitzo noch mit dem dritten Theil vermehrt, | 


first a garb of the second. But in Mr. Papworth’s 
Dictionary of Arms (p. 21.) there is a coat given 
under the name of Wever with the tinctures 
exactly as described by G. W. M., viz. S. 2 bars 
A. on a canton G. a garb O.; and Burke has the 
same in his Armory. Your correspondent may 
know what likelihood there is of the coat, about 
which he inquires, being that of the Wever 
family. Nep Atsnep. 


Eneuisuo Verse (2"¢ S. x. 403., &c.) — With 
reference to Mr. Kre1tautvey’s position respecting 
the construction of dramatic blank verse, it may 
not be out of place to mention that many years 
ago I remember hearing the late Mr. Thelwall 
maintain, that what is commonly called a deca- 
syllabic line, is in reality an hexameter : in other 
words, that it has six metric accents. 

Thelwall contributed to the Monthly Magazine 
several papers on elocution. It is probable, that 
in some of these there may be found a statement 
of his views on this point. Whatever may be 
thought of his theory, he was one of the best re- 
citers of English poetry I ever heard. Meveres. 


SraTionerRs or THE Mippie Aces (2" §. x. 
514.)— 

“Item to a Stacyoner for vj bokes of paper royall pro- 
vided for the Kinges receiptes and paymentes, xxxvj* 
vji."—a. D. 1529, Trevelyn Papers; Household Book of 
Henry VIII. 

|e 8 


Paver anv Porson (2"4 S, x. 491.)—The Rev. 
Joun Wittrams does not write like a smoker — 
neither am I one; but it may interest consumers of 
cigarettes to know that a paper to envelope them 
is now made from the tobacco-leaf itself. Vide 
Paris Correspondence of the Globe. 

Mortimer Co.ttins. 

Patron Saints (2"¢ S. viii. 141.) — The fol- 
lowing passage occurs in Fulke’s Annotations on 
1 Tim. ii. 5.: — 

“You have indeed distributed the several offices and 
charges unto saints, and appointed us several patrons for 
all purposes: as nations, France to S. Denis, England to 
S. George, Scotland to S. Andrew. And diseases, Tooth- 
ache to S. Apollonia, the pestilence to S. Rooke, the ague 
to S. Petronill. Beasts, as hogs to 3. Anthonie, horses to 
S. Loye, &c. Degrees of men and occupations: scholars 
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to S. Gregorie, soldiers to S. Morris, physicians to S. 
Cosmus and Damianus, painters to S. Luke, shoemakers 
to S. Crispin and Crispianus; for fire S. Agatha, for the 
sea S. Nicholas, for corn S. Jodocus, for wine 8. Urbane, 
&c. But by what warrant from God, you are not able to 
show out of his word.” 

B. I. C. 


“ Monstrous Macazine” (2"¢ S. x. 494.) — 
There was a second number published of The Mon- 
strous Magazine; as in a volume of miscellaneous 
magazines, the first and second numbers are bound 
up with other magazines of about the date of pub- 
lication. ‘The second number was published in 
June, 1770. The paging ends with p. 92., but 
there are twenty other pages occupied with title- 
page, dedication, introduction, explanation of 
plates, &c. There are three plates in the two 
numbers. Perhaps some other person can say if 
it extended farther. Sam. Suaw. 


Munpen THe Comepran (2™ §S. x. 495.) — 
Allow me to state that in addition to the portraits 
of Munden mentioned in your reply to L. R., 
there were in the late Charles Mathews’ Theatrical 
Gallery at Highgate, the following by my father : 
as “Peregrine Forester,” in Hartford Bridge ; 
“Crack,” in the Turnpike Gate ; and “ Verdun,” 
in Lover's Vows ; and by Zoffany as “ Project,” in 
a scene from the comedy of Speculation (with 
Quick and Lewis). L. R. may be directed also 
to Charles Lamb's essay “On the Acting of 
Munden,” in the Essays of Elia; and to Leigh 
Hunt's “ Critical Essays” on the London per- 
formers. G. J. De Witpe 


Joun 4 Lasco (2™ S. x. 210.)—Full, and to 
some extent new details respecting John & Lasco 
may be found in a memoir of him recently pub- 
lished in the series of Lives and Select Writings 
of Fathers and Founders of the Reformed Church, 
vol. ix. pt. 1., published at Elberfeld, 1860. The 
writer of this new memoir is Petrus Bartels, and 
his book of course is in German. B. H.C. 


Wintnrop Mackxwortnu Praep (2" S. xi. 47.) 
—In answer to Mr. Mortimer Coxtins’s in- 
quiry, why no English edition of Praed’s Poems 
has yet appeared, I would state that, about four 
years since, I made a similar inquiry at Messrs. 
Parkers, the publishers; and was told they had 
an edition ready for publication, but it was de- 
layed in consequence of Mrs. Praed, the poet's 
widow, not being satisfied with the frontispiece — 


a portrait of Mr. W. M. Praed. mW 


Queen Dick (2™ §S. x. 512.) — Queen Dick 
was Richard Cromwell. There is a pamphlet in 
the British Museum, entitled Fourty four Queries 
to the Life of Queen Dich, 4to. Lond. 1659, the 
first Query in which is — 

“1, Whether Richard Cromwell was Oliver’s Sonne or 
no?” 
Zeus. 


Hyprornosia (2™ S. x. 411. et ante). —- From 
personal intercourse with the lower orders of the 
Irish people for many years, I can aflirm the popu- 
lar belief current as to the humanity of smother- 
ing the so afflicted between two feather beds, as 
well as the universal opinion as to its perfect le- 


gality. It is only one of the popular delusions 
common everywhere. Allow me to name two 
more. 


Forcible Abduction.—Law evaded by putting the 
woman on horseback before the man; by which 
means, the woman runs away with the man! 

Judge of Assizes.— Should anything happen to 
the judge en route, it is thought that some benefit 
should accrue to the defendants in criminal ac- 
tions. I heard that an assistant judge had died 
on the road, and when it came to the ears of the 
prisoners they set up a howl of joy, expecting that 
the law had perished with him, and demanded a 
release ! 

The word “cleverly,” quoted by your corre- 
spondent %. =. reminds me that “a clever woman” 
is used in Ireland to signify “a fine, well-made 
woman.” But I have never heard it used in re- 
ference to a man (2™¢ §. x. 189. 457.). Also, “a 
strong shop” is one where a good stock of goods 
is kept for sale. Grorce Luoyp. 


Eprtarn at Croyranp (2™ §. x. 494.) —In 
reply to T. W.’s Query respecting this curious 


| epitaph, I may say that I visited that church 





March 25th, 1852, and made the following ex- 
tract in my note-book : — 

“Beneath this place, in six foot in length, against y* 
Clark’s pew lyeth the body of Mt Ab™ Baly. He dyed 
y® 3¢ of Jan. 1704. Also y* body of Mary his wid. She 
dyed y® 21 May, 1705. Also y* body of Ab™, son of y* 
said Ab™ and Mary. He dyed 13 Jan. 1704, also 2 
which dyed in their Enfantry (sic). 

“ Man’s life is like unto a winter's day ; 
Some brake their fast, and so depart away; 
Others stay dinner—then depart full fed; 
The longest age but supps, and goes to bed. 
O reader then behold and see: 

As we are now, so must you bee. 
1706.” 


I have no reason to think that this epitaph is 

not existing still, as it was in 1852. 
G. R. Macwarvess. 

Anoev Hatrrence (2™ §. xi. 28.) — A “ Far- 
thing-angel” is a quarter of an angel. Surely an 
“ angel halfpenny” is a “ half-angel,” value in 1524, 
about three shillings and ninepence. The use of 
the words “halfpenny ” and “ farthing,” to denote 
the half and the quarter of the unit, whatever that 
unit might be, penny, angel, noble, rial, may be 
illustrated by the Roman use of the word As, and 
its division — 

“ Unciolam Proculeius habet, sed Gillo deuncem.” 

Juv. Sat. i. 40. 


W. C. 
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A Walk f London to 
Crofton Croker, F.S.A., Revised and edited 
F. Dillon Croker, F.S.A.; with Additional Il 
F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. (Tegg.) 

Among other good qualities, the 
was a most affectionate father; and the 1 
in the dutiful anxiety manifested by 
maintenance of that father’s literary reputation. 
present little volume is an instance of it. It is a reprint, 
with great additions, of some amusing papers contri! 
by Crofton Croker to Fraser’s Magazine. It is chatty 
genial, full of pleasant gossip about all the notabilities 
who have ever lived within the limited circle which it 
embraces; and its literary interest is greatly 
by the numerous and effective illustrations 
by the author’s old friend, Mr. Fairholt. 
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n of the variety of curious topics which th 
ingenuity of Mr. Welby has gathered together upon the 
three great subjects of Life, Death, and Futurity. <A 
glance at their titles will serve to show their nature: 
Life and Time; Nature of the Soul; Spiritual Life; 
Mental Operations; Belief and Scepticism; What 
perstition; Phenomena of Death; Sin and Punishment ; 
Man after Death ; The Resurrection ; Recognition of each 
other by the Blessed, &c. On all these, and many other 
cognate points, Mr. Welby appears to have read much; 
and in the work before us, to have well digested what 
he has read. 
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